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THE SCROLL IN A TIME OF TRANSITION 


When the newly-elected officers of the Campbell Institute met, they 
shared reactions often heard in the corridors and “smoke-filled rooms” 
at Convention Hall: is the continued existence of the Campbell Institute 
and THE SCROLL justified? A long history of publication is not to be 
scoffed at, but neither is it adequate reason to continue purposelessly. 


This is a time when all of the church is seeking better structures, 
clearer relationships, forms consistent with purposes. Just what will de- 
velop in society or in the Church is beyond prediction. These are times, 
therefore, when evaluation and comment are especially valuable if we are 
to develop and mature in creative ways. 


The Campbell Institute has endeavored to contribute to the continuing 
dialogue. Attendance at the sessions the past few years testifies to the 
need for this forum. 


THE SCROLL may be one of the organs which can be free of insti- 
tutional self-interest, can be open to authors without established reputation, 
and can offer articles that would not, perhaps, be appropriate to other 
than the select readership of the Campbell Institute. If men and women 
in busy, consuming positions are encouraged to discipline themselves 
to share their best thoughts; if some insights regarding the world and the 
Church’s mission are stimulated; if some critiques and creative suggestions 
are offered; then this journal will have achieved its purposes. 


G.H.W. 


THE CHURCH IN THE COMMUNITY OF LEARNING 
by OrviILLE W. WAKE 


This is a day of fulfillment for many people. Dr. J. T. T. Hundley 
dreamed of this day. He was a man who believed that there was a vital 
relationship between the Church and the academic community and he 
gave his life to demonstrate this fact. Dr. Riley B. Montgomery dreamed 
of this day. When I first came here as dean of the college in 1939 one of 
the first things he did was to take me out into the middle of the campus 
to point out this spot and describe the tall spire of a chapel that would 
some day stand here. He spoke movingly of the symbolism he saw in 
having the dome of the academic building at one end of the axis of this 
campus and the Church steeple at the other. 


C. L. Snidow has probably wished for this day for more years 
than anyone present. In his heart he must have known back in 1915, when 
he was chairman of the trustees, that he was destined to do the great 
thing he has done to. make this beautiful place possible. President Brewer 
has had his dreams too. With courage, patience and vision he has skill- 
fully brought the dreams of many to fulfillment. 


I, too, have dreamed much of this day. When I am called to give 
an account to St. Peter I shall tell him that I have helped to plan this 
building. He will cock a quizzical, unbelieving eye, and then I shall tell 
him that I gave the dedicatory address. In understandable doubt he will 
then consult the record as any good gatekeeper should do, and he will 
find that it is all true. Then my claim on Heaven will be established. So- 
you can see that the great honor of having a part in these ceremonies 
which I so deeply appreciate is extremely important to me. 


These dreams are being realized at a crucial time in the history of 
the Church and of higher education. Today the community known as the 
Church and the community of learning are strangely self-conscious and 
uncertain about themselves. More than this, they are quite uncertain 
about the relationship that they can have or that they should have to each 
other. 


It may sound a bit odd but the Church is always uncertain about 
itself. It can never be absolutely sure whether it is transforming the world 
as it is called to do or whether it is being conformed to the world. No 
amount of dogmatic theology has ever been able to completely allay this 
fear. In times when new and revolutionary ideas emerged at wide intervals 
and when the means of communicating them were primitive the Church 
had time to work out its relationship to society slowly and with great 
dignity. When Copernicus shifted the center of the universe from the earth 
to the sun it took the Christian community some time to understand that 
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the faith had not been violated. Except for a few periods in history, the 
rate of social change was-so slow that a new idea entered the minds of 
alert Christians like a spring breeze after a long winter. These gentle winds 
of history were invigorating for most persons though there were always a 
few, | am sure, who were fearful of catching cold. 


But in a day when the population explodes, when knowledge explodes 
and when we are fearful that the bomb might, the old easy pace of history 
is truly a thing of the past. It is as though ten thousand spring breezes had 
bound themselves together in a hurricane to threaten and uproot much 
he Church had held dear. In a maelstrom like this Church is really 
threatened. Some say we are already living in a post-Christian era. Some 
see the need for new forms of Christian ministry and hastily conclude that 
the institutional Church is dead. Some talk of a “secular” Church for a 
secular society. And some learned theologians, who seem to take delight 
in startling the lay mind, speculate about the death of God. Still others 
concerned with morality which is the principal by-product of Christianity 
feel that it is no longer possible to determine morality on the basis of 
ethical generalizations. They speak of a situational ethic, and the Church 
is left to wonder about its role in generating moral behavior. The Church 
has reason to be uncertain about itself. 


Higher education, in spite of its great proportions and massive 
strength, is also self-conscious and uncertain about itself. Like any good 
family, the academic family wants children, but the brain children which 
it produces always have a disrupting effect upon the household. Family 
life is never quite the same when a new child comes into being. In days 
when the great seminal ideas which have shaped our culture occurred 
relatively infrequently the academic community, like the Church, had time 
to adjust. It could develop new disciplines and produce a new curriculum 
with the sense that it was really a part of history and that its contribution 
was vital and appropriate. Today when new branches of knowledge come 
into being so rapidly that they have no time to penetrate the culture and 
develop a new style of life before they are replaced by equally fundamental 
ideas, higher education loses some of its sense of poise and confidence in 
leading man toward a new day. 


The university community is nostalgic about the liberal arts but 
it finds itself unable to define them for contemporary man. It knows that 
somehow it is called to speak to men of things beyond the present age 
but in the midst of the explosion of knowledge it has been unable to build 
a framework within which man could speak intelligibly of his ultimate 
destiny. The explosion of the population, the rapid generation of new 
knowledge combined with communication techniques which involve the 
life of the person more intimately in the lives of others across all kinds 
of cultural barriers has tended to separate the young from the old in a 
most unexpected way. On campuses across America new barriers have 
developed to separate faculty from students in a way that was unthinkable 


a half-century ago. These same factors have tended to separate the intel- 
lectual community from the society which supports it and to which it wishes 
to contribute in a way that is poorly understood. In the midst of all this, 
faculties protest and the administration acts to keep some semblance of 
order. 


The first thing we need to understand to appreciate the present plight 
is that this is a normal situation for both the community of learning and 
the Church. It is normal because both the Church and the college are called 
to live their lives and make their contributions on the growing edge of 
the culture. The special business of each of these rather unique commu- 
nities is to create the action by which man and his world become some- 
thing other than what they now are. To do this the Church and the college 
need to understand their nature as communities that have great difficulty 
in living peacefully together but that cannot seem to be satisfied living 
apart. 


In the medieval community men lived their lives in the shadow of 
the cathedral. Every tradesman and tiller of the soil and every scholar 
saw his life as a part of the cathedral which towered above the village 
speaking of things eternal and binding the mundane tasks of this earth to 
heavenly purposes. In thousands of American villages and in hundreds 
of American colleges the spire of the Church still towers over the com- 
munity but the issues of life and profound thought come to focus under 
the steeple of the Church for very few men. Too often the values, if one 
is permitted to use the word, are more likely to be informed by the latest 
club meeting, the daily paper, the required academic point average or 
prevailing social custom. Fragmented man is nostalgic about the bells in 
the church tower because he knows that they once called men to total life, 
total being and he vaguely wishes that they speak to him in this way today. 
This can happen on the college campus only if the community of learning 
and the community of faith which is the Church understand themselves 
to be very special kinds of communities. 


The most prevalent common-sense notion of community is that it is 
a neighborhood. Each of us belongs to such a group and it is easy for 
us to think of the community in this way. In this sense a community is a 
group of people who reside near each other and develop certain customs 
and social institutions to enable them to live together peacefully and pro- 
ductively. In such a community some kind of social, political and eco- 
nomic structures develop to make the life of the community orderly. 


This conception of community is hardly adequate for either the Church 
or the college. However, it is the basis of more of our thinking than we 
like to admit. The Church that regards its geographical locale as the 
valid locus of the Christian community can never really become a part 
of the world. The voice of a world which is in the throes of overcoming 
social injustice, of doing away with artificial discriminations which separate 
man from man, and in bringing peace between the nations sounds strange 
and threatening to such a congregation. It is probably true that when a 
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church. becomes truly local it ceases to be the Church for it has lost 
contact with its heritage and it has separated itself from the great host 
of present witnesses who undertake to do Christ’s work wherever they are. 


Just as a church cannot conceive of itself as a neighborhood enter- 
prise, neither can a college. Obviously, a community of students and scho- 
lars can enrich and make more vital the life of any neighborhood but it 
does so by bringing new insights, higher levels of expectation and new 
interests into its geographical surroundings. When a college ceases to react 
to the major currents of thought and the major problems that affect all 
thinking people and becomes a weak reflection of the understandings, 
tastes and attitudes of a local community, it ceases to be a community of 
learning and it abandons its purpose of promoting cultural growth. 


There’s another way to think about the word “community.” We 
often speak of a community of interests. Persons who have similar interests 
come together to engage in activities related to their common concerns. All 
kinds of interest groups are possible. Professional people meet to discuss 
their common interests. Trade unions were formed to improve the lot of 
their members and the National Association of Manufacturers meets to 
see that the interests of that community are furthered. I live in an 
apartment’ building with 63 other families, but the fact that we live under 
the same roof in no way makes us a community. Instead, each family 
belongs to many communities of interests. We pursue separate vocational, 
intellectual and recreational interests with many different groups of people. 


To think of the church as a mere interest group is to miss the whole 
point of the Christian message. The Church has a message that must be 
brought to bear on all of life. To think of the Christian community as 
one of many interest groups in society is to separate life into spirit-tight 
compartments and to make the Church into a kind of club. Such a con- 
ception makes jt possible for sincere people to ask the Church to stay 
out of politics and business affairs, and confine itself to preaching a gospel 
and worshiping a Lord which have little or no relationship to this world. 
Because the gospel given to the Church is a gospel that has to do with the 
whole of life, a Church which understands itself as nothing more than a 
community of interest of like-minded people is an anachronism both in 
the realm of the faith and in the world. It is this faulty conception of 
Christian community that has produced much of the irrelevance which the 
Church is presently trying to overcome. 


The community of learning has also thought of itself as a special 
interest group. One of the persistent temptations of this community is to 
draw too sharp a distinction between learning and living. When under- 
standing of psychology was in its infancy, it was easy for educators to make 
the training of the mind their area of special interest. The ivory tower 
conception oF higher education was a romantic notion which regarded the 
community of learning as a group of thinking recluses flourished for 
awhile in Europe. Because of democratic and equalitarian thinking it has 
always had a hard time in America, however. 
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For several reasons, this view of education has lost whatever validity 
it may have had. Our knowledge of human growth and development makes 
it clear that education is more likely to be a matter of developing a total 
personality than it is a matter of training an abstract entity referred to 
for purposes of discussion as the mind. We have also come to know that 
education advanced more by involvement in life than by withdrawal from 
and contemplation of life. It is interesting that the great research cor- 
porations, foundations, and even the government are rapidly becoming 
centers of the community of learning. The rapid expansion of knowledge 
in every area of thought and life has necessitated such a high degree of 
specialization that the community of those who seek to know find them- 
selves scattered in the world, each looking for a place or a person that 
has something to teach. No, the community of learning is no erudite con- 
eregation of persons that can be regarded as one interest group among 
others. 


One may also speak of a “spiritual community.” When persons share 
their deepest thought about the meaning and purpose of life and when they 
believe and feel so deeply about these ideas that they act them out in 
their existence, this group can be called a spiritual community. The 
spiritual community generates values and creates a framework one uses 
in judging all of life. The spiritual community is the father of the indi- 
vidual and social conscience, and as such it is the source of the dynamic 
of personal and social life. The true spiritual community is concerned 
with ultimate truth. It is therefore an open community which expects 
new truth to break forth. It is a community which is always in a state 
of becoming. 


The Church of Jesus the Christ is a spiritual community of those 
who see in his hope and love the ultimate truth about man’s existence 
and destiny. It professes that in Christ the struggle between good and 
evil has already been won and that his spirit is abroad in the land bringing 
meaning and purpose to those who will open themselves to it. It is a 
community dedicated to becoming the new being which was shown forth 
in Christ. It holds that the fulfillment of life is determined by what it 
is committed to do and it lifts up the love of Christ as the most worthy 
commitment. This then, is the Church which stands in the midst of the 
academic community calling to its members. 


The community of learning which spreads out around this Church 
steeple understands itself best as an inquiring, investigating community 
interested in the whole range of human experience. Its function is to 
multiply, clarify, and disseminate knowledge. Through scientific processes 
it will investigate, and in matters that cannot be dealt with quantitatively 
it will encourage intelligent speculation, awareness and appreciation. It 
will do all of this and more to enrich and make life more meaningful. 


It is in the midst of this inquiring community that we are dedicating 
a church, What can a church which asks for commitment do in the midst 
of a community of free inquiry? To put the matter another way is it 
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possible for the Church, committed as it is to the truth about life which 
was revealed in Jesus Christ to survive, much less serve, in a community 
that regards truth as something that is constantly developing, rather than 
something that is. 


A possible answer is that the Church can continue to serve and that 
scholarship can be enriched by its presence. To make this the true answer 
the Church needs to understand itself as a way of life rather than a set of 
dogmas. Likewise the scholar needs to demonstrate the humility which his 
commitment to a constantly evolving truth requires. The simple acknow- 
ledgment on the part of both the scholar and the Church that both are 
pilgrims in quest of a meaningful existence for man would bring an end 
to the superficial warfare between the forces of the mind and the forces 
of the faith and set in motion a fruitful dialogue. 


Here, then, we have the opportunity for the spire of this Church to 
speak to the dome of the academic building of the fundamental nature of 
life. If it speaks cogently, the scholars who labor under the dome will 
have a means whereby they can judge the ultimate worth of their own 
work. No longer will a scholar have to rely upon comparisons he may make 
with other members of this eroup to determine whether he is fulfilling his 
destiny. He will know that there is a destiny written into his very being 
even as it is inscribed in the nature of the universe. Each time the voices 
underneath the spire speak thoughtfully of the relationship of one life to 
to another it calls the community of learning to profound purposes; it 
tears down the walls which imprison bright minds in pedantry. 


As the dome of the academic building speaks to the spire of this 
church it calls those who are committed to the faith to relevance. Those 
who hear the voice of learning can be liberated from the superstition and 
arrogance that easily creeps over those who believe that the ultimate truth 
has been realized by them. It is the question of the scholar that causes 
the Church to come to grips with the realities of life here and now and 
thus ‘to avoid the risk of becoming an anachronism. 


The stage is set. We are now ready to enter with renewed vigor into 
the great dialogue which has illuminated the life of the western world for 
nearly two thousand years. May God bless those who hear the voice of 
faith as it is spoken under this spire and the voice of learning as it is 
sent forth from the academic dome that Christ may increasingly be a 
reality in the world. 


A THEOLOGY OF ORDINATION FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH (DISCIPLES OF CHRIST) 
by Davip P. PoLk 


A good deal of attention has been directed over recent years toward 
the rite of ordination in the churches of our brotherhood. But the major 
focus of this attention has been aimed for the most part at such issues 
as the requisite level of qualifications of the prospective ordinand and the 
participation of “the whole church” (beyond merely the local congregation) 
in the act of ordaining. This seems to imply that fundamental questions 
concerning the nature “and significance of ordination have already been 
adequately answered. Such is hardly the case, however. For the un- 
pleasant truth of the matter is that we adhere to a confused multiplicity 
of concepts regarding ordination, sometimes even maintaining mutually 
contradictory notions side by side. As a brotherhood, we lack a well- 
thought-out “theology” of ordination, and nowhere is this more apparent 
than in our current involvement in the consultations on church union. 
Happily that involvement has occasioned an increasing concentration on 
the very nature and meaning of ordination, so that there has been a recent 
trickle of writings arising out of COCU participation which wrestle with 
more than merely pragmatic matters regarding ordination. However, the 
elimination of our confusion and setting forth of a viable understanding of 
ordination are yet to be attained. Thus, for example, John Thompson in a 
study paper on the ministry raised a number of basic questions concerning 
ordination, and answered hardly a single one of them.' And furthermore, 
most of the current debate in COCU with respect to ordination has been 
directed toward the question of its relationship to the church’s episcopacy, 
causing other important issues to be given short shrift. Therefore, this 
essay is presented as a contribution to a hopefully growing dialogue re- 
garding our understanding of the nature and significance of the act of 
ordination. 


I 


Following the initiative of various state and area conventions which 
had been acting upon recommendations from their respective commissions 
on the ministry, the Assembly of the International Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ) meeting in Detroit in 1964 passed a reso- 
lution which offered a formal definition of ordination — something we 
had long been without. This represented the first official statement of the 
entire brotherhood on ordination since the publication of a UCMS docu- 
ment on the subject in 1948." The relevant portion of the resolution reads 
as follows: 


ORDINATION a rite or ceremony of the whole Church, local 
and ecumenical, current and eternal, which sets apart by prayer and 
laying on of hands those of its members whom God has called and the 
Church has accepted to the Christian ministry. By this act, ministerial 
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standing is conferred and authorization is given to perform all the 
duties and to exercise all the prerogatives of the ministry, to include 
the performance of special duties of preaching, teaching, pastoral 
care and oversight, and leadersip both in work and worship. Ordi- 
nation is ordinarily for life, and the candidate is expected to make 
a career of his calling.® 


A major significance of this statement is the degree to which it is 
incompatible with the principles advanced by Alexander Campbell regard- 
ing ordination. As the leading spokesman of our brotherhood’s initial 
doctrinal development, Campbell maintained that any “call” which a man 
received was not from God but from the church.* It amounted to a “social 
contract,” so to speak, between the people and the ordinand, and the sub- 
sequent ordination was primarily understood as an “inauguration” into a 
ministerial “office” to which the congregation had “called” or appointed 
(or elected) him. Admittedly, Campbell had the U. S. Constitution more 
in mind here than scriptural precedent.® But we must not fail to notice one 
definite parallel between Campbell and the recent definition: the emphasis 
appears to fall upon ordination as admission (or inauguration) into a 
ministerial “office.” the conferring of “ministerial standing.” A Brother- 
hood Restructure document on “Ministry in the Christian Church” further 
endorsed this emphasis in its interpretation of ordination as “induction” 
into an “order of the ministry,” into an “office of minister.’ 


However, it is just this agreement between Campbell and present-day 
statements which is suspect. To see why this is so, we need to examine 
the etymological derivation of “ordination.” It has its roots in the Latin 
ordinatio, which does seem to convey the idea of admission to office be- 
cause of its similarity to ordo, order. However, the original use of ordinatio, 
by Tertullian, was as a translation for the Greek words cheirotonia and 
cheirothesia. The latter merely signifies the act of laying on of hands, 
though the word does not actually appear in the New Testament.‘ The 
former is translated “appointed” in the RSV wording of Acts 14:23, but 
this “appointment” is not intended in the sense of an “installation” into 
office, for which the Greek word is katastaesis (as in Titus 1:5, also trans- 
lated as “appoint” in RSV). Rather it conveys the meaning of a “conse- 
cration” to a set of duties and responsibilities. Ordo, on the other hand, 
was the Latin equivalent for the Greek kleros, from which “clergy” is 
derived. But this cannot be used to support a distinction between a clerical 
“order” and the church laity, laikos, for the latter term is derived from 
laos which refers to the entire “people of God,” kleros included. As a 
matter of fact, our International Convention has gone on record as sup- 
porting this repudiation of a special clerical order,* even while the brother- 
hood has continued to stress elsewhere the idea of ordination as admission 
into just such an order! 


One possible avenue of escape from this quandary might be through 
a meticulous analysis of the practice of ordination in the New Testament. 
But there are serious limitations involved in such a procedure. For, on 
the one hand, ordination as a well-defined rite of the church only appears 
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on the historical scene for the first time in the writings of Hippolytus, in 
the third century. Granted, what Hippolytus witnessed to in The Apostolic 
Tradition reflected earlier thinking, but it is certain that the church had 
been slow in developing a precise “understanding of the matter before his 
time. Furthermore, compounding the difficulty of our exegetical task is 
the fact that biblical scholars are hardly in agreement as to the actual mean- 
ing of the rite of “laying on of hands” in the New Testament. And there 
is strong evidence against the understanding that the rite always referred to 
an pedi ce ceremony.? Thus, the usefulness of the New Testament itself 
in propounding a theology of ordination is necessarily limited. Neverthe- 
less, a consideration of its relevant ‘passages may aid our understanding of 
ordination. 


The first record of the laying on of hands in the infant church is in 
two passages in Acts describing the appointment of the seven at Jerusalem 
(Acts 6:6) and the commissioning of Barnabas and Saul by the church at 
Antioch (Acts 13:3). Little is related of either actual occurrence beyond 
the observation that the rite was preceded by prayer (and, in the latter 
case, also by fasting). Such bare assertions leave extremely questionable 
the judgment of some that the Christian rite was largely identical with an 
old Hebrew rite known as the semikah,!® which also consisted in a laying on 
of hands and which is evidence only for the conclusion that the action itself 
was not original with Christianity.1t What we are concerned to determine 
is the extent to which Christianity borrowed in regard to the significance 
of the action, as compared with whatever shifts of emphasis and additional 
meanings might have been tacked upon it in the church. The semikah was 
associated primarily with the conferring of authority for a sacred office 
and with the conveying of a blessing.1? In the two incidents recorded in 
Acts, the essential intent is not so much a delegation of authority for an 
office as it is a commissioning of the chosen (Acts 6:5) or called (Acts 
13:2) individuals to a particular set of tasks. The role of the church either 
in conveying authority or merely in acknowledging it as derivative of the 
Spirit is not decisively indicated here, although the nature of Saul and 
Barnahas’ call and the charisma in Stephen  ( (Acts 6: 3) strongly suggest 
the latter understanding. And the emphasis upon a holy “office” is 
secondary to a concern with the responsibilities it entails—Saul and Bar- 
nabus were not even inducted into a specified office, but were merely 
“set apart” and “sent off.” As for the element of blessing in the semikah, 
there is little reason to doubt that this would have been an additional motif 
in the Christian rite as well. It would seem natural that the church would 
impart its blessing to those who were being set apart for special service. 


When we turn to later references to the laying on of hands in the 
New Testament, we find evidence of considerable development. Passages 
in I and II Timothy reflect their post-apostolic origins particularly in their 
suggestion that the ordination rite is itself the means of conferring a grace 
eift from God. The author of I Timothy 4:14 counsels his reader not to 
neglect “the gift you have, which was given you by prophetic utterance 
Wien thevelder (dete a hand upon you,” and in IT Timothy 1:6 there is 
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mention of “the gift of God that is within you through the laying on of 
my hands.” This may well intimate the existence of a previous stage of 
understanding in which the Christian community had given thanks in 
the commissioning rite for a charismatic grace-gift which had been 
recognized and acknowledged. If such is the case, what began as the 
church’s confirmation of God’s bestowal of charismatic gifts evolved into 
the conviction that the bestowal occurred in and through the church’s act 
itself. This would especially hold true if one agrees with John Knox that 
there was no original distinction between charismatic and purely “‘institu- 
tional” ministries in the early church.'* It is quite likely that as the evi- 
dences for charisma began to disappear in the second and third generations, 
the spiritual leadership began to appropriate it for itself as being a con- 
sequence of the laying on of hands whereas charisma may originally have 
been a condition for that rite. 


This brief analysis of New Testament passages concerning the im- 
position of hands had led us to suggest the following motifs as having 
been of primary importance in the ‘early Christian rite which eventually 
become established as “ordination”: (a) the setting apart of a called or 
chosen person to a special set of tasks; (b) the imparting of the church's 
blessing upon his efforts; (c) the giving of thanks for his having received 
aichariematic erace-gift, which may have also involved (d) he agente 
ledgment of a certain spiritual authority that accompanied it, and which 
eventually led to (e) the conviction that the grace-gift was conferred 
through the very act of the laying on of hands. 


II 


With the foregoing as a background for our discernment of possible 
meanings of the rite of ordination, let us now proceed to set forth a sketch 
of fundamental principles for a sound understanding of the nature and 
significance of ordination in the Christian Churches. 


1) Through the rite of ordination, the church is testifying to its 
recognition in the ordinand of a call which is of God. Although Campbell 
insisted that any prior call was merely in the nature of a covenant between 
the ordaining community and the prospective candidate, such a “social 
contract” theory of ordination is rather untenable. The “call” to a life 
of professional ministerial leadership, in which a person accepts respon- 
sibility for a special ministry within (and also beyond) the corporate 
ministry of the laos, can hardly be exhausted in terms of interpersonal 
decisions and relationships. A transcendental relationship in which God 
is recognized as active is also to be acknowledged, and the church expresses 
such an acknowledgment in the act of ordaining. Nor is this aspect of 
ordination lost on present Disciples scholarship. The International Con- 
vention definition quoted above speaks of those persons “whom God has 
called and the Church has accepted to the Christian ministry.” COCU’s 
document on “Principles of Church Union” contains this emphasis in its 
section on the ministry,!* as does “A Working Paper on the Ministry” from 
the currently suspended unity explorations between the Christian Churches 


and the United Church of Christ.!° 
1] 


2) We have noticed that in the early church, the laying on of hands 
was evidently prompted by the recognition of a charismatic grace-gift in 
the individual to be set apart. We must also acknowledge that such cha- 
risma as a widespread occurrence eventually died out. But this does not 
require that God no longer imports His gifts of grace to those who respond 
to His call. Thus it is appropriately the obligation of the church, in the 
rite of ordination, to offer its thanksgiving to God for His grace-gifts of 
the Spirit which enable one to fulfill his. ministerial task, and to intercede 
for the continuation of these gifts.‘° This does not entail the communica- 
tion of some sort of indelible character to the ordinand’s life, and it re- 
mains true that the church retains the authority to revoke an ordination 
should subsequent conditions warrant such drastic action. Furthermore, 
it must not be misconceived that ordination is directly an act of God which 
the church merely witnesses to. It is the church who ordains, in acknow- 
ledgment of a prior “call” of God which it is the church’s task to confirm. 
(George Beazley maintains that “there is a sense in which the minister 
is ordained by the Spirit.”!* But this can be true only in that the church 
ordains through the very authority which it possesses derivatively from 
Jesus Christ and the Spirit of Christ. Nevertheless, the church remains the 
acting agent in the rite.) 


3) But what does the church actually do through the act of ordina- 
tion? This question confronts us directly with the fundamental issue of 
the essential significance of the ordination rite. Is the heart of the matter 
an induction into ministerial office, a conferring of ministerial standing? 
We have been disposed to reject this understanding, because it is in tension 
with the basic root meaning of “ordain” and also with the primary thrust 
of the oldest New Testament references to the church’s laying on of hands. 
We would not dispute that through ordination a person becomes recog- 
nized as having official “ministerial standing” within the corporate ministry 
of the entire laos. But this cannot be regarded as the kernel of the ordi- 
nation rite. It should be understood rather as a secondary element, a by- 
product as it were. For the fundamental significance of the rite of ordi- 
nation is to be understood as the church's consecration of the ordinand to 
a special set of tasks and responsibilities. The church’s setting apart is 
not so much to an office or an order as to a special role within the Chris- 
tian community, wherefore the emphasis is to be placed upon a functional 
distinction of the ordained from the unordained. Such an interpretation of 
ordination as consecration rather than as inauguration is in continuity 
with the witness of the New Testament, is a more correct understanding 
of the meaning of “setting apart,” and guards against the tendency to erect 
unreasonable barriers between the laity and an inordinately distinct “clerical 
order.” 


It is also the case that this emphasis upon the church’s consecration 
of the ordinand must take precedence over any sort of “self-dedication” 
hy the ordinand, though this latter appears to have been conceived of as 
equally crucial by the UCMS document of 1948.'* An ordination ceremony 
ordinarily includes somewhere the vow of the ordinand, “I dedicate my- 
self...” to the Christian ministry, but this represents not ordination so 
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much as the desire and willingness to be ordained. The rite of ordination 
is centered in the church’s act of the laying on of hands accompanied by 
prayer, at which moment the ordinand’s participation is a passive one. 
His self-dedication is the condition but not the essence of this central 
event.!® 


4) Finally, ordination involves the delegating of authority by the 
church to the person being consecrated, for the effective execution of his 
ministerial tasks. The problem of “authority” is a sticky one. On the one 
hand, there has been a recent disposition on the part of our brotherhood 
toward maintaining that ordination to the ministry “involves acceptance 
of the authority of the church” by the ordinand.?° But there has been an 
equal desire to affirm that a minister has a particular authority in the 
church by virtue of his ordination.*' Must these two concepts be in con- 
flict? Such need not be the case if it is fully understood that it is the 
church that conveys to the ordained the authority that he exercises as a 
minister. Thus we prefer to think not so much in terms of a “conferring” 
or “bestowing” of authority as rather a delegating, an entrusting, of the 
church’s authority to a particular individual. This latter terminology 
lends itself to the concept of an “authorized ministry”** as opposed to an 
“authoritative” one. Furthermore, it suggests the understanding that the 
relationship between the ordained ministry and the corporate ministry of 
the church is one of covenant, in which the latter entrusts to the former 
a ministerial authority which it in turn holds in trust from Jesus Christ. 
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THE EFFECTS OF PROFESSIONALISM ON 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST SEMINARIANS 


by Puitie L. Bere 


Seminaries of all denominations, it seems, have had to fight an uphill 
battle to win acceptance by the membership of their own particular deno- 
mination. Cynics have termed the seminary a “spiritual cemetery,” in 
which such qualities as idealism, inspiration and evangelical fervor are 
forever laid to rest. What does happen to the religious values and attitudes 
of seminary students during the course of their professional training? 
A conclusive answer to this question, of course, is difficult to obtain. 
Some clues might be provided, however, by a sociological study of over 
two thousand seminarians which was recent!y completed by this writer. 


Sociologists have long been interested in the process by which a 
novice is transformed into a professional. They have studied students 
undergoing training in medicine, nursing, social work, law, as well as 
other professions, and have found that such students experience a rather 
characteristic “shift” in values during their training. This shift is away 
from the altruistic or religious motivations which originally prompted the 
majority of students to enter upon professional training, and in the direc- 
tion of a new emphasis on mastering the technical work skills of that 
profession. “Personal concern” is often times replaced by “professional 
detachment.” Thus the patient in Room 24, once known as “poor Mrs. 
Jones who suffered that terrible fall,”’ becomes known simply as a “chal- 
lenging fracture case.” 


Whether or not a similar process takes place among Protestant semi- 
nary students has never, to this writer’s knowledge, been thoroughly 
studied. The writer, therefore, tried to discover whether or not there 
were changes occurring during the “professionalization” of seminary 
students which led to the predominance of “rationalism” over “‘supernatural- 
ism;” and professional or organizational concerns over the desire to: minis- 
ter to the needs of suffering mankind. The basic questions which were 
posed in this study were as follows: (1) To what extent do seminarians 
believe in the importance of a Divine Call to the Ministry? Is there a 
tendency to de-emphasize the necessity of such a Call by the students in 
the concluding stages of training? (2) Throughout their training period, 
do seminarians place increasing stress on the need to master the technical 
skills of the profession — such as techniques of preparing and delivering 
sermons, skills in officiating at services and understanding the rationale 
for the various methods of pastoral counseling? (3) Is there a shift away 
from “intrinsic” religiosity toward “extrinsic” religiosity? By intrinsic 
religiosity we mean the belief that a person’s relationship to God depends 
upon a conversion experience followed by a strong emphasi sona Hover ional 
life, the purpose of which is to strengthen one’s communion with God. By 

“extrinsic” religiosity is meant that belief that one’s ; relationship to God is 
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defined in terms of his identification with, and participation within, the 
organized church; and that such experiences as conversion and the “inner” 
spiritual life are, at best, irrelevant. (4) Finally, are there any significant 
differences between the various denominations in any of the above respects? 


The information on which this study was based was originally gathered 
in the Lilly Foundation’s study of Protestant seminarians, conducted in 
1962-63 by Dr. Dwight Culver and Dr. Keith Bridston. Their study was a 
large-scale survey of seminarians from every denomination in North 
America. From their study, a total of 24 seminaries were selected for the 
present analysis. Ten major denominations were represented. Two Dis- 
ciples of Christ seminaries — Phillips and Lexington — were included 
in this study. The questionnaire responses of first-year students as a group 
were compared to responses of third-year students as a group, within each 
of the 24 seminaries. Scores were then assigned to each group for each 
of the “values” being measured in this study. 


Belief in Divine Calling: The necessity for a minister to feel Divinely 
Called to his profession was given relatively little stress by Disciples of 
Christ seminarians, who were much more likely to believe that more 
“rational” considerations are essential to this decision. The Disciples of 
Christ seminarians, in fact, ranked tenth out of ten denominations in their 
stress on the importance of the Call. Third-year students, as was generally 
predicted, showed a much lower score than did their first-year colleagues 
in Disciples of Christ seminaries. The change in this direction for this 
denomination was greater than that found in any other denomination. The 
Disciples of Christ were followed by the Episcopalians and the Methodists 
in this respect. 


Mastery of Technical Skills: Eight of the ten denominations indicated 
an increase in the emphasis on mastery of technical work skills, as per- 
dicted. The change in this direction among Disciples of Christ seminarians 
showed a moderate increase from first-year to third-year students, but this 
increase in emphasis was considerably less than was found among the 
Southern Baptists, Episcopalians or United Presbyterians. The only two 
denominations to show a decline in this emphasis from first to third year 
were the American Baptists and the Lutherans. Overall, the Disciples of 
Christ ranked seventh out of the ten denominations in stressing the mastery 
of technical work skills. 


Intrinsic Religtosity: Beliefs stressing the conversion experience and 
the inner spiritual communion with God diminished over the course of 
seminary training in all denominations except the American Baptist Church, 
in which these beliefs continued relatively unchanged. The Disciples of 
Christ seminarians, overall, ranked fifth in stress on intrinsic religiosity. 
There was, however, a marked decline in this type of belief from first year 
to third year among the Disciples of Christ students — a decline which was 
second only to that shown by the United Presbyterian seminarians. The 
Congregationalist seminarians followed close behind the Disciples of Christ 
students in the degree of change in this belief. 
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Extrinsic Religiosity: Extrinsic religiosity — the tendency to believe 
in the importance of identification with, and participation in the formally 
organized church, with a corresponding de-emphasis on conversion and the 
devotional life — tended to increase from first to third years among Pro- 
testant seminarians, as predicted. The shifts were negligible in every case, 
however. All denominations except the American Baptists and the Presby- 
terians, U.S., showed slight increases in this belief. Disciples of Christ 
seminarians ranked fourth of the ten denominations in extrinsic religiosity. 
It should be mentioned, however, that the scores of Disciples of Christ 
seminarians on extrinsic religiosity were only half as high as their scores 
on intrinsic religiosity. This proved to be true of the majority of denomi- 
nations in the tudy. Only the seminarians of the Episcopal Church and 
the Lutheran Church in America showed higher scores on extrinsic than 
intrinsic religiosity. 


Professionalism of Denominations: The scores on all the above “value- 
orientations” were combined to produce a final, composite “professionalism 
score” for the denomination as a whole. This score was obtained by find- 
ing the actual percentage of the total possible number of “professionalistic 
responses” which were, in fact, chosen by the seminarians in that deno- 
mination. Thus, the higher this score, the more professionalized are the 
seminarians of that denomination. Table I lists the professionalism scores 
of all ten denominations in the study. The Disciples of Christ ranked third 
in this list, with a score of 51.6,, There should not be too much significance 
attached to this ranking, however, since there is very little point spread 
from the third to the eighth positions in this listing. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the only denominations showing a higher level of 
professionalism among their seminarians are the American Lutherans and 
the Episcopalians. 


The evaluation of these findings will have to be left to the reader. 
To some, professionalism no doubt represents an evil worldly process 
gnawing at the very vital core of Christianity today. Others might see 
this process as a potentially desirable trend which could, conceivably. 
strengthen the Christian witness in the modern world. This kind of issue. 
however, is above and beyond the scope of sociological investigation. 


It is clear from the findings that the Disciples of Christ seminarians 
do show more of the influences of professionalism than do the majority of 
Protestant denominations. They showed a shift in the predicted direction 
on all four of the criteria used to measure the influence of professionalism. 
The scores in Table I reveal that the Disciples of Christ as a denomination 
is definitely in the “mainstream” of American Protestantism. This could 
not to be said for the Presbyterians, U.S., or the Southern Baptists, who are 
obviously less influenced by the force of professionalism. 


Whether being in the mainstream of Protestantism is “good” or “bad” 
is a moot question for the sociologist. It is the type of question, however, 
which could make for some stimulating discussion among theologians, 
pastors and thoughtful laymen. 


Table I 
PROFESSIONALISM SCORES FOR TEN MAJOR 


DENOMINATIONS 
Rank Order Denomination Professionalism Score 
il American Lutheran SD 
2 Episcopal 59.2 
3. Disciples of Christ 51.6 
A. Lutheran Church in America 50.8 
ns United Presbyterian 49.9 
6. American Baptist 49.5 
ile Congregational 49.1 
8. Methodist 48.6 
0: Presbyterian, U.S. ol 
10. Southern Baptist 23.9 
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THE SCROLL 


The Journal of the Campbell Institute 
Volume LX Spring, 1969 Number 2 


MINISTERIAL STANDING IN THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 


A few years ago a sub-committee was appointed by the Committee 
on the Ministry of the Home & State Missions Planning Council to develop 
standards and procedures for the acceptance of ministers desiring to trans- 
fer from other denominations. 


Questions the committee asked were: what are we accepting ministers 
into and what “privileges” do we have to confer on those who meet any 
standards we set? It is common knowledge that a Disciple congregation 
can call a Methodist or Church of Christ minister or, for that matter an 
Episcopal layman or a Baptist youth. Acceptance by a State Commission 
on the Ministry in accordance with national criteria would not be a requi- 
site for a call. 


Three “privileges” were discerned, however. Only those recognized 
need to be included in the Yearbook of the Christian Church, need to have 
access to the ministerial services of the denomination, and according to 
the Design for the Christian Church, have vote in the General Assembly 
by virtue of office as ministers, if they have standing. 

The committee wrestled briefly with what it might mean to grant 
standing to ministers from other denominations, but quickly decided that 
the problem was broader, and we needed to develop concepts where the 
Restructure Commission had left only a phrase. 


A document was, therefore, written, discussed by the committee on 
the Ministry, rewritten, and finally forwarded to the General Office of the 
Christian Church. It is being reviewed by various groups within the 
church prior to any action by the General Assembly. 
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Before printing the statemeni, we solicited a few reactions. Some 
follow the statement; oilers were brief enough io summarized. William 


Re Bard. Jr freee of New Testament at Brite Divinity School, e.g., 
comments: “. .. it is clear that the whole p: sblera of ministry in our 
movement is somewhat confused particule-!y in relationsiip to restructure. 
e the whole issue demands the v.o%: serious kina oe: sthicy. Your 

a will certainly ‘‘\ititate that kind of reinvestigatic:. A positive 


reaction came from 7".° in V. Layman, ordained minister now teaching 
Marriage & Fumily Sire at the University of Oklahoma. The document 
recommends tat persons like him: [f would not have standing (unless the 
state commission felt this were justified) ; yet Dr. Layman concurred with 
this rationale. 


We feel that readers of THE ScROLL constitute a fine sounding board 
for this far-reaching and basic document. Responses are welcome! 


—G.H.W. 


MINISTERIAL STANDING* 
I. The Meaning of Standing in the Christian Church 


Article 98 of “A Provisional Design for the Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ)” declares that “The Christian Church, through the General 
Assembly, shall approve general policies and criteria for the order of the 
ministry, including such matters: ... ministerial standing . . .” Article 
99 states: “Within the policy established by the General Assembly, the 
regions shall be responsible for certifying the standing of ministers.” 
This document is an attempt to begin formulating the general policies 
and criteria for ministerial standing which regions, through esiab ished 
regional commissions on the ministry, would use to certify ers- : men 
and women. If the General Assembly delegates the responsibiity for 
certifying the standing of special groups to other administrative units, then 
reference in this document to regions shall include those bodies. 
“Ministerial Standing” is the status recognized by the Church. Standing 
confers t1< privilege of listing in the Year Book of the Christian Churc!: 
(Discip'ss -* Chris:;, ine right to vote as an ordained minister at General 
Assemb iss, ar.d the right to call upon the Brotherhood for services and 
support in nis ministry, such as placement service, ecclesiastical endorse- 
ment, scholarship aid, ete. 


Some distinction may be madé between standing and ordination. Although 
the Church’s recognition seems implicit and necessary for ordination, the 
providential call of God has also been acknowledged. 

Ordination therefore, may be conceived as an act of God, the Church, and 
the person being set apart for the ministry of the Church. The conferring 
of ministerial standing is the organized church’s act, recognizing those 
ordained or licensed who have the status or position of minister within 
that church. Thus we may acknowledge that a minister of another denomi- 
nation is ordained, but has no standing within our Brotherhood, or that a 
businessman has been an ordained minister but has lost his standing because 
of a change in occupation. Ordination is normally conferred for life, but 
standing is reviewed annually and the regions may grant and also withdraw 
standing, in accord with established criteria and procedures. 


II. Granting Ministerial Standing to Those 
Ordained or Licensed Within the Christian Church 


Full ministerial standing may be granted by the regions to those licensed 
or ordained persons who continue to meet the requisites outlined below: 


A. For ordained ministers 


1. Fulfillment of the minimum standards for ordination within the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ); i.e., a person who is 


* This document has been submitted to the various organizations and administrative 
units of the Christian Church of study and reaction. It is, therefore, open to further 
review and change before presentation to the General Assembly for approval. 
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ordained without fulfilling the minimum standards adopted by 
the General Assembly may not automatically be granted minis- 
terial standing. (Note: all those ordained and listed in the Year 
Book of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) prior to the 
adoption of this resolution shall be exempt from this provision.) 


Faithful service within the Church. (Those retired or on dis- 
ability pension have rendered their faithful service and shall 
retain their standing.) 

The regions will determine what forms of full-time vocation are 
of ministerial character, but it would seem that usually the fol- 
lowing would justify the maintenance of ministerial standing 
for those ordained: 


—-service on the staff of congregation, regional or general mani- 
festations of the Christian Church 

—service to a Council of Churches or other inter-denomina- 
tional agency of the churches 

—service in a theological seminary (either church - or uni- 
versity-related ) 

—service in church-related institutions, including colleges, 
schools, church publishers, hospitals, homes for children and 
the aged, and home mission centers 

—teachers of religious subject in non-church related colleges 
or schools 

—campus ministers 

—chaplains of all kinds; military, institutional, industrial, 
recreational and other forms recognized by the region 

—religious workers in a context recognized by the region or 
General Assembly. 


The following would seem to be examples of occupations which 
would not justify the continuance of ministerial standing: 
—sellers of books or insurance 
—teachers of secular subjects in non-church-related schools 
—those engaged in business enterprises 
Areas that will need to be reviewed carefully by the region, to 
determine if ministerial standing should be continued include: 
welfare-type employment in tax-supported agencies, private coun- 
seling service. service to a church of another dnomination or 
sect for more than three years, part-time service within the 
church. 


. Participation in programs of continuing education, which main- 


tain a person’s ability to serve effectively and continued growth. 
Regular attendance at workshops and seminars, enrollment in a 
summer session every three years or evidence of disciplined self- 
study and research may be acceptable to the region. Faithful- 
ness to the Gospel which he seeks to understand and share make 
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continued growth necessary for those who would be servants of 
the word. 


4. Maintenance of relationships with the Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ). Regions will annually provide means by which all 
ministers’ standing, and their involvement in continuing education, 
may be reviewed. 


B. For licensed ministers who are commissioned to a specialized full- 
time vocation and those who have not fulfilled requirements for 
ordination but are serving under appropriate supervision: 


1. Fulfillment of the minimum standards for licensing within the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) . 


2. Faithful service within the church. 
3. Participation in programs of continuing education. 


4. Maintenance of relationships with the Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ), through the region. 


5. The recommendation of those responsible for the Church’s in- 
volvement in the specialized task or for supervision of the 
person. 


C. For licensed minister who are theological students. 
1. Fulfillment of the minimum standards for licensing within the 
Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 


2. Satisfactory educational progress, certified by the appropriate 
educational institution. 


3. Maintenance of relationship with the Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ), through the region. 


III. Granting Ministerial Standing to Those Who Ilave Been 
Ordained or Licensed By Other Denominations 


From the beginning of our Movement, ministers have come from other 
denominations to be part of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). 
Often they have been among the most faithful leaders and have had a 
lasting contribution to our Brotherhood. As the ecumenical spirit con- 
tinues, it can be anticipated that the movement of members and ministers 
across denominational lines may increase. One problem this poses for 
regions and congregations is that of “reordination” or “recognition.” 
Generally, recognition of the prior ordination and reception into the 
ministry of the Christian Church are recommended, but reaffirmation of 
vows may seem appropriate in some situations: e.g., where the person has 
lost his ministerial standing because of non-church related employment 
over a number of years, where additional preparation was necessary to 
fulfill minimum standards for ordination in the Christian Church (Disciples 
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of Christ), or where the person and region feel that the change from 
another denomination’s ministry is so drastic that reaffirmation of ordi- 
nation vows would express his new commitment to a newly-conceived 
ministry. 

Under other conditions, ministers from other denomiations will be received 
into the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) and granted standing, once 
procedures below are fufilled. An appropriate Service of Reception shall 
imply recognition of their previous ordination within the ministry of the 
Church Universal. 


A. Procedure for Ordained Ministers: 


1. Temporary recognition of a minister shall be granted for one 
year by the regional Commission on the Ministry after the fol- 
lowing requirements are fulfilled to satisfaction of the Commis- 
sion: 

a. As an expression of ecumenical courtesy and sound personnel 
policy, there shall normally be consultation with an appropriate 
official of the denomination from which the candidate trans- 
fers. Credentials, if available, of present ministerial standing 
shall be confirmed. If not available, the factors leading to a 
change of denomination shall be carefully examined. 

b. Personal and ministerial references shall be investigated. 

c. The Minister’s Information Schedule shall be filed with the 
appropriate office of the General Assembly dealing with the 
Ministry. 

Such temporary recognition shall not constitute standing, but 

shall be sufficient evidence to warrant assistance in placement, by 

national and regional officers. 

It is anticipated that all ministers desiring standing with the 

Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) will first receive tempo- 

rary recognition. Those who desire a Certificate of Ministerial 

Recognition with the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) may 

receive such a Certificate after one year if other requirements 

outlined below are fulfilled. Those who desire only temporary 
recognition while serving a congregation or agency of the 

Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) or those who have not 

yet met the requirements for A Certificate of Ministerial Recog- 

nition, may have their temporary recognition renewed annually 
as long as the regional Commission on the Ministry feels this 
wise and proper. 


2. A Certificate of Ministerial Recognition and also standing shall 
shall be granted by the regional Commission on the Ministry after 
applicant fulfills the following requirements to the satisfaction 
of the Commission: 

a. Minimum standards for ordination within the Christian Church 


(Disciples of Christ) 
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b. Membership in the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ) 

c. Acquaintance with Disciple history, polity and practices. The 
regional Commission on the Ministry may ask that the appli- 
cant (1) take special courses in a Disciple seminary or (2) 
enter a tutorial relationship with a Disciple minister desig- 
nated by the Commission. In either case an open-book exami- 
nation will be in order. 

d. Temporary recognition for at least one year. 

Applicants for A Certificate of Ministerial Recognition must meet 

the above criteria, except where the regional Commission on the 

Ministry rules that some allowance must be made because of un- 

usual circumstances. 

If the applicant seeks renewal of temporary recognition, the 

regional Commission should examine his program toward the 

criteria of the Certificate of Ministerial Recognition. 


Procedure for Licensed Ministers. 

The procedure for ministerial students, lay ministers, commissioned 
workers and others holding a ministerial license from another de- 
nomination shall be the same as for ordained ministers, except that 
B.1, shall read: “Minimum standards for licensing within the Christ- 


ian Church (Disciples of Christ) .” 


IV.__Suspension or Termination of Ministerial Standing 


Reasons for termination or suspension. 

1. Formal petition to transfer standing to another denomination. 

2. Entering a full-time non-church-related occupation. If he should 
decide to return to the ministerial service within three years, the 
region may reinstate his standing, provided the reasons for re- 
turning are honorable. After three years the region may require 
evidence of professional competence, and educational progress 
(to comply with II, A, 3 above). 

3. Failure to maintain active relationships within the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ) in the manner outlined by the 
region. 

4. Failure to participate in programs of continuing education. 

5. Professional incompetence, moral turpitude, financial irrespon- 
sibility or criminal behavior. 


Procedures 

The church senses its obligation to nurture, encourage and redeem 
even its ministers, and all efforts by the regional and general minis- 
ters will be made to rehabilitate those with serious problems. Recog- 
nizing that both individual ministers and the church have rights 
and interests which need to be protected, it seems necessary for the 
General Assembly and regions to provide procedures for suspending 
and terminating standing after all reasonable alternatives have been 
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1. In cases 2, 3, and 4, above, the region shall notify the person 
this his standing is in jeojardy and offer opportunity for a 
hearing. 


2. In case, 5 above, if the charges are serious enough to warrant 
consideration, the region may designate a committee or commis- 
sion to conduct an investigation, provide for a hearing, notifying 
all parties, and then defend the minister who has been wrongly 
accused, or discipline by suspending or terminating the standing 
of those whose actions have brought discredit to the Church. 


3. It is recognized that appeal from decision by a regional commis- 
sion by a minister can be made to a committee designated by 
the General Assembly for final arbitration. 


4. Standing shall not be granted to a minister whose standing has 
been terminated or suspended by another region or denomination 
without thorough investigation of the reasons for such action. 


5. In all instances, the Regional Minister or the General Minister 
shall be notified of problems and procedures, so he can fulfill 
his role as pastor of pastors. 


RESPONSES TO THE PROPOSED STATEMENT 
ON “MINISTERIAL STANDING” 


WiLuiaAM R. Barr, Lexington Theological Seminary 


The idea of a statement recognized nationally by the Disciples and 
commended to the regions as guidelines for the recognition of ministerial 
standing seems to me a much-needed step in the right direction. Not only 
would such a statement serve to regularize procedures in this regard, but 
it would also give guidance to prospective candidates and the authorized 
regional administrative unit and would thus also serve to protect both the 
candidate and the regional committee from setting up arbitrary and random 
standards. 

The question of defining and setting our criteria for ministerial stand- 
ing is not an easy one, and any statement will have to be broad enough 
to cover the variety of different types of ministerial leadership and service 
emerging in the church today as well as specific enough to indicate qua- 
lifications necessary for such recognition. Although the present statement 
is a first step in this direction, it strikes me in some respects as ambiguous 
and misleading. 

First of all, I’m disturbed by the statement concerning the significance 
of ministerial standing given in the third paragraph of section I. Is this 
all that (viz., listing in the, Year Book, etc.), or even primarily, what 
ministerial standing involves? 

Also, the distinction between ordination and ministerial standing is 
not clear, particularly if ministerial standing relates to “the status or 
position of minister” rather than active engagement in a ministerial func- 
tion. 

One of the things I find most objectionable about the statement is 
the guideline concerning the forms of ministry suggested in section II, 
A., 2. How can one justify teaching of secular subjects in church - related 
colleges as a form of ministry while excluding the teaching of the same 
subjects in non-church-related schools? Or again, how can one justify as a 
vocation of ministerial character a whole range of services performed in 
church-related institutions, publishing houses, hospitals, etc., while exclud- 
ing the same type of services rendered in non-church-related institutions? 
What difference in terms of ministerial character is there, say, between one 
who sells books or insurance in a church-related institution and one who 
sells books or insurance in a non-church-related institution? 

I must also register a strong objection to the idea of “temporary 
recognition” for ministers from other denominations described in section 
III. The need for consultation with the candidates seeking recognition in 
the Christian Church (Disciples) and the denomination from which he 
comes is understandable and to be desired, but I can see no grounds why, 
once these matter have been cleared to the satisfaction of the committee 
on ministerial standing, the candidate should not be accorded full recogni- 
tion in line with the specifications holding for a Disciples minister. The 
only distinguishing item referred to is that of study of Disciples’ history, 
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polity and practices. But a candidate seeking ministerial standing among 
the Disciples could be assumed to have acquainted himself to some extent 
with such matters, and in any case the committee on standing could, after 
individual examination, recommend further study (if need be) without mak- 
ing this a general requirement regardless of the personal circumstances 
involved and certainly without making it the basis for a temporary recog- 
nition of ministerial status. 


Raymonp L. Ticknor, First Christian Church, Adrian, Michigan 


1. There is an anti-ecumenical spirit to the idea of criteria for minis- 
terial standing in the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). Perhaps this 
is the price we must pay for our denominationalism. However, the forming 
of such criteria at this time does tend to isolate and protect “our ministry” 
from the rest of the Church’s. Paragraph three of the first section of the 
document states: “Ministerial standing is the status recognized by the 
Church.” What is meant is that such ministerial standing would be the 
status recognized not by the Church with a capital “C” but by the Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ). 

2. In paragraph four of section one the document hedges about the 
distinction between standing and ordination by including the words “may 
be.” 

3. Paragraph five of the first section indicates that “the conferring 
of ministerial standing is the organized church’s act . . .” One might 
reasonably question whether the “organized church” would ever allow 
standing to be given to those engaged in some form of service outside of 
the pale of convention and the organized church. The movement of creative 
ministry outside the organized church is too great and vital to the church 
to be left without standing or voice. 

4. The conferring of special standing or voting privilege, the Pro- 
visional Design notwithstanding, to a “professional ministry” other than 
the right of ordination is objectionable because it distracts from the whole 
ministry of the church which includes the lay minister. This document 
places in jeopardy the standing of lay ministers, some ordained, who serve 
churches effectively while at the same time employed in some non-church 
occupation. 

5. While the intent of requiring continuing education is good, it 
should never be used as a criteria for terminating ministerial standing. 
Enrollment in a summer session every three years is just not practical. 


Norman Zane Knoy, First Christian Church, Lynn, Massachusetts 

The document is basically a good one and one that can bring some 
order to our disorder. I feel that the idea of standing might be more 
palitable if seen as a part of the discipline of the community of the church, 
commonly agreed upon and always open to change. I am sure that our em- 
phasis on individualism will cause many to rebel from the idea that the 
community has any rights or requirements for her pastors. But it has 
always been a principle of the church that she has the right to discipline 
and nurture. 
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The necessity for continuing education is important, but could become 
a tangle of legalism as details are spelled out regionally. A great deal of 
flexibility will have to be maintained so that this requisite is not used to 
exclude a capable, but ‘different’ type of minister. I would hope that 
areas and the national church would make available adequate monies for 
scholarship aid and sell the churches on this idea. 

The document does not say how the region goes about setting up its 
committee to pass on all of these things. It should not be a committee of 
professionals, but a balanced group—lay and clergy—that is. 

I can anticipate some difficulties for our own Northeastern Area as 
we try to maintain and strengthen our relationship with the large number 
of Spanish and Negro churches and their ministers. The paper deals only 
with the ‘usual type’ of Disciple congregation and minister, not the Black 
or Spanish. Hopefully no region would be required to enforce the requi- 
sites to the point that these men (and thus their congregations) were ex- 


cluded. 


Roy M. RutuHerrorp, Missouri School of Religion 

My general response is affirmative. Your circulation of the document 
in “The Scroll” is an excellent idea. While I am sure that the concept 
of “standing” will be given a measure of criticism, it is basically sound. 
By analogy the concept of “certification” as it applies to public education 
is not different. . 

Specifically, I would like to see more teeth in that portion which 
requires “continuing education.” Of all the professions, the ministry has 
perhaps lagged further behind in this than any other profession. In fact, 
I personally believe that the whole concept of theological education should 
be revised by reducing the requirements for professional degrees, but with 
requirements for continuing education beyond the terminal degree in order 
that the ministry may keep pace with other professions at this point. 
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THE OFFICE OF REGIONAL MINISTER 
—by Lester B. Rickman* 


The Conference of State and Area Secretaries and Board Chairmen 
has produced a paper for the use of Regional Boards and Regional Minis- 
ters entitled Guideline for The Office of Regional Minister. 

It seeks to give a provisional but concrete picture of what the Office 
of Regional Minister ought to be, leaving it to the Regions to develop the 
form and structure of this Office in their particular settings so that they 
may be truly led into greater obedience to our Lord. 

While it is to be hoped there will be a true collegiality which serves 
The Church, conformity and uniformity is neither intended nor desired. 
The virtue of flexibility is recommended in the use of the document. 

From New Testament times, the historical experience of The Church 
clearly indicates that to establish good order and to express its unity in 
Christ, there has been a special pastoral office within the structures of The 
Church through which the local and regional manifestations were able to 
guide their life and work and to care for their spiritual welfare with a 
special emphasis on being faithful to the Lord of The Church. 

The Office of Regional Minister which is ministerial-pastoral in 
character, which belong to the order of the Ordained Ministry of The 
Church, is that of being the Minister of the Regional Manifestation of 
The Church, performing the pastoral, priestly, prophetic, teaching, admin- 
istrative and other historic responsibilities which are characteristic of 
the Office of the Ordained Ministry. 

The ministerial-pastoral characteristic is one of the ordered means 
through which The Church implements its corporate shepherding obliga- 
tion. This Office has the responsibility of the primary spiritual oversight 
and care for the life and work of the Regional Manifestation of the Church 
so that it may grow in stature, be equipped for mission and be faithful 
and obedient to its Lord. 

The ministerial-pastoral characteristic of this Office requires that the 
person serving in this Office be under the discipline of the vows of the 
Ordained Ministry; that he be a Servant of God who has placed upon him 
the obligation to guide, teach, direct, admonish, nurture, sustain and equip 
The Church to be increasingly obedient and faithful in its life and work 
to its Lord. 

The Parish and The Ministerial Functions of The Office of being a 
Minister to a region include the ministry, the local congregation as cor- 
porate entities and the corporate structure of the Region. 

Pastoral obligations express themselves in concern and love for 
congregations and their welfare; for the ministers in the region; by serving 
as the spiritual leader of the Regional Manifestation which requires the 
Regional Minister directly and indirectly to be responsible for the liturgical 
functions of the Region such as regional services of worship, installations, 


* Lester B. Rickman is General Secretary of the Christian Church in Missouri 
(Disciples of Christ). 
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ordinations, chartering of new congregations, the reception of new minis- 
ters; for guiding administratively the life and organization structures of 
the Region so that it may serve the spiritual purposes of The Church. 

The Regional Minister is called upon to be responsible for stimulating, 
leading and guiding the Regional Manifestation in establishing and main- 
taining strong relationships with and involvement in ecumenical structures, 
mission and enterprises; for establishing and maintaining a strong and 
relevant involvement in the life of the Community and its social concerns. 

The Regional Minister shares with the ministers of the Region a com- 
mon and joint responsibility for the welfare of The Church, which fellow- 
ship is bound together by Christian love and mutual vows, which gives 
him no legal or commanding authority, but which recognizes him as a 
leader among equals. 

The Regional Minister may enter into a personal counseling relation- 
ship with a congregation on the invitation of one or more of the following 
such as: Minister, The Chairman of The Board, The Chairman of the 
Elders, The Official Board, The Board of Elders or The Ministerial Rela- 
tions Committee; or when he learns of a need, he, out of his pastoral con- 
cern, may take the initative to make a request to any of the above mentioned 
for a conference with the proper body in the congregation. 

The Regional Minister must not become involved in the internal life 
of the congregation except through established procedures as just suggested. 

The Church assigns certain responsibilities to the Office of Regional 
Minister and authorizes him to perform these duties on its behalf. Thus 
the Regional Minister does not act on his own authority but carries on his 
functions by the authority of The Church. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE 
IN ALEXANDER CAMPBELL’S THOUGHT 


By Geran F. Dopson* 


There have been varied motives for every great church reformer 
which prompted him to reinterpret and redefine the authority of Scripture. 
A reformer in his own right, Alexander Campbell perceived two basic 
truths which promptd him to advocate a return to the New Testament. 
First, the church ought to be without division of any kind, and second, 
the reason for the divisions in the church are the various human opinions 
represented in the church. 

Alexander Campbell reacted strongly against tendencies to place 
Scripture and “human opinions” on an equal level, for he believed that 
opinions were nothing less than the breeding ground for schism and division. 
Thus he saw his task to be an apostle advocating a return to the Scripture, 
the divine authority for Christian faith and practice. 

The question of the authority of the Bible holds a key position in 
Campbell’s theology and is supremely important for Disciple thought. This 
paper is an attempt to understand the position of authority the Bible holds 
in Alexander Campbell’s thought. 

Campbell believed that the Bible’s authority is based on the fact 
that it comes from God, its author. It is a revelation from God to man, 
and the revelation contained in the Bible possesses all the qualities of a 
divine origin, and as such is binding upon all who are members of the 
body of Christ. In speaking of the Bible as the divine revelation of God, 
Campbell meant that the Bible contains the Word of God and is not the 
Word of God itself. “I do not believe, then, that the book commonly 
called the Bible, is properly denominated a Divine Revelation, or com- 
munication from the Deity to the human race. At the same time, J am 
convinced that in this volume there are revelations or communications from 
the Deity to man.”? Thus a distinction can be made between that which is 
supernatural and that which is possible for man to know by his own 
intellectual powers. The statement, “Where the Scriptures speak, we speak”, 
means that the Bible contains the message of salvation for all men, a mes- 
sage that is worth of the title “Divine Revelation”. 

Both the Old Testament and the New Testament reveal God’s will 
and speak of man as he was; but more important, the Bible dwells upon 
man as he is and as he ought to become. It appears that Campbell con- 
sidered this to be the main theme of the revelation of God in Scripture.” 

Wherein does the man of faith find God’s revelation most applicable 
to him? Campbell answered by saying that the New Testament is an 
accurate and trustworthy record upon which the Christian bases his entire 
faith, and that which is contained in Scripture evokes faith in God’s act 
in Christ. Thus the turning point for each man is Jesus Christ, and each 
man stands under the judgment of God’s act in Christ. 


* Geran F. Dodson is minister of the Fairhope Christian Church of Fairhope, 
Alabama. 
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Campbell further believed that God spoke his revelation to man in the 
common manner of language, i.e., God’s revelation was a revelation in 
words. These words provide insight into life and the nature of God. 
“That he has (spoken to man), not only do our reasonings from his per- 
fections, from man’s rank in creation, from all analogies, from tradition, 
from miracles abundantly attest; but the book, the record itself, the thing 
communicated, the revelation, inrefragaby asserts and vindicates its author- 
ship”’.® 

Campbell worked out his definition of revelation very carefully: 
“Revelation, properly so called, is an exhibit of supernatural things, a dis- 
closure of things unknownable by any other means in the reach or mortals. 
Whatever can be known by reason, or by the exercise of our five senses, 
is not a subject of revelation at all.”* The Bible is authoritative because 
it is a revelation from the divine being. 

Scripture contains many things which of themselves are true, but 
which cannot be called revelations because they could have been known 
by the five senses. “To constitute a divine revelation . . . it is not only 
necessary that God be the author of it, but that the things exhibited be 
supernatural and beyond the reach of our five senses.”> Campbell evidently 
means that it is beyond man’s reasoning power to discover the truth that 
God is a spirit; therefore, human means cannot discover the truth. Reason 
cannot lead man to conclude that the Spirit created matter, or that God 
created the earth. Such can only be revealed truths. “That man will live 
again, and be either happy or miserable in a future state, is another 
supernatural truth. That God so loved the world as to send His only 
begotten Son to enlighten, purify, and happify men, is a supernatural 
truth.”6 

In his attempts to define revelation Campbell rejected the idea that 
revelation is the Bible per se. There is a host of facts narrated in the 
Bible, and it would be ridiculous to regard them as immediate and direct 
revelations from God. To Campbell, revelation is what Thomas Paine 
had said it was: 

A communication of something which the person to whom the thing 
revealed did not know before, and I add, could not otherwise know 
. .. The term revelation, in its strict acceptation among intelligent 
Christians, means nothing more or less than a Divine communica- 
tion concerning spiritual and eternal things, a knowledge of which 
man could never have attained by the exercise of his reason upon 
material and sensible objects, for as Paul says, “Things which eye 
has not seen nor ear heard, neither has it entered into the heart of 
man to conceive has God revealed to us apostles, and we declare 
Unto” YOU carts 

The question of the criterion of revelation is summed up in a single 
sentence: “We have a right to sit in judgment over the information he 
(God) gives us.”8 

The philosopher John Locke was to have a great deal of influence 
upon Campbell’s theology, for it was Locke’s theory of knowledge that 
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directed Campbell regarding the position he gave the Bible. Man is 
absolutely dependent upon the revelation of God, reasoned Campbell, for 
it is only through this revelation that man is able to know God. Man, by 
his reason, can never come to know God or have any ideas about him. 
The means of communication between God and man is found entirely in 
Scripture. In a discussion of the Holy Spirit, Campbell’s major premise is 
that all knowledge of God or of the invisible world of spirit is derived im- 
mediately from the spirit of God which dictated the Scriptures. Every idea 
of God is dependent upon the Bible, whether that idea be from the mouth 
of a “heathenist philosopher” or a “pagan religionist”.® 

The same Lockian concept of knowledge which determined that man 
must be dependent upon something outside himself for all his ideas of 
God determines also the position of Campbell that revelation can come 
only through man’s five senses. The revelation made must be in such 
a form as would be understood and recognized by man, a feat which has 
been accomplished in and through the Bible which is addressed to man’s 
intellect. It would not be a revelation to man if it were not a revelation 
that man could understand. 

Thus we see that man can have no natural knowledge of God, even 
though he does have that idea. The ideas we have about God need 
to be explained, and they must have a cause — divine revelation. The 
Bible contains a divine revelation because it possesses ideas which can 
come from no source other than God. Campbell’s idea of a first cause 
finds expression in the statement, “I boldly assert here, and I court ob- 
jection to the assertion, that every principle of sound reasoning, and all 
facts and documents in the annuals of time, compel us to the conclusion 
that the idea and name of God first entered the human family by revela- 
tion.” 7° 

There appears to be a contradiction in Campbell’s thought at this 
point, but upon further examination the contradiction is only apparent. 
Campbell maintained that God chose to reveal himself upon the pages of 
holy writ, but at the same time he seems to exclude the Bible as the only 
means by which God revealed himself. This is seen in his thoughts con- 
cerning nature and the Bible. The Bible and nature are subservient to 
each other: sometimes the Bible is interpreted by nature, and at other 
times nature is expounded by the Bible. “They are two voices speaking 
for God — two witnesses of his being and perfections; but neither of them 
is wholly sufficient to all the variety of human circumstances without the 
other.”!1 The major difference between the Bible and nature lies in the 
fact that the saving revelation of God is found in the Bible, whereas there 
is no such revelation in nature. 

The Bible, as divinely inspired and authoritative, provides the “rule 
of faith” for the man of God. In his monumental Sermon On the Law, 
Alexander Campbell sets forth that which the Law could not accomplish.}2 
The Law was not a sufficient or suitable rule for mankind in his imperfect 
state; however, God’s act in Christ made possible a new dispensation under 
which all Christians are bound — the gospel of Christ. He thus concluded 
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that the only seat of authority and doctrine for the Christian is found in 
the New Testament. 

Thomas Campbell, in his Declaration and Address, set forth his concept 
of the seat of doctrine which, needless to say, aptly expresses Alexander 
Campbell’s thought. 


Proposition ##1. That the Church of Christ upon earth is essen- 
tially, intentionally, and constitutionally one; consisting of all those 
in every place that profess their faith in Christ and obedience to 
him in all things according to the Scriptures, and that manifest 
the same by their tempers and conduct, and of none else; as none 
else can be truly and properly called Christians.'* 

The Old Testament was the sufficient rule of faith for those under the old 

dispensation, but the New Testament is the perfect rule of faith for every 

phase of Christian experience. 


Proposition #3 . . . nothing ought to be inculcated upon Christians 
as articles of faith; nor required of them as terms of communion, 
but what is expressly taught and enjoined in the word of God. 
Nor ought anything to be admitted, as of Divine obligation, in 
their Church constitutions and managements, but what is expressly 
enjoined by the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles 
upon the New Testament church; either in express terms or by 
approved precedent.'4 
Thomas Campbell provided his son with yet another proposition 
which states that the rule of faith is enjoined in the Word of God, but it 
is further limited to that which comes from him who has all authority in 
heaven and on earth. 


Proposition #2. That although the Church of Christ upon earth 
must necessarily exist in particular and distinct societies, locally 
separate from one another, yet there ought to be no schisms, no un- 
charitable divisions among them. They ought to receive each other 
as Christ Jesus hath also received them, to the glory of God. And 
for this purpose they ought all to walk by the same rule, to mind 
and speak the same thing; and to be perfectly joined together in 
the same mind, and in the same judgment.!® 
In another aspect of his theology Alexander Campbell conceived of 
words and ideas as inseparably linked, so that an idea cannot be said to 
exist without a word to represent it. The word, which communicates the 
idea, is the necessary means of making the idea known. Revelation could 
not have come to the inspired writers without spoken words. The Spirit 
of God, in giving such ideas to men, also gave the words which expressed 
the idea.1° Thus Campbell concluded that since there are instances in 
which the gospel writers use different words to express the same idea, 
“The Scriptures cannot claim for every jot and tittle of themselves the 
same plenary and verbal inspiration.’’!7 
Campbell believed that the divine inspiration of the Bible is proved 
by the divine wisdom and knowledge contained therein. It reveals what 
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human reason cannot understand, but what human wisdom must believe. 
It is of a divine, supernatural, and superhuman origin, and is intended 
for men during his life on earth. The Scripture presents the Divine as 
manifested in his works of creation and the history of the human family, 
as the standard of perfection, and the object of supreme regard. Nothing 
is contained in the Bible which does not speak to man and inspire him.'8 
He quotes the apostle Paul to support the divine origin of the Bible: “If 
there be no resurrection of the dead, then is not Christ raised. If Christ 
be not raised, then all men are in their sins — preaching is useless, faith 
is vain; we apostles are all liars, and all that have died in attestation of 
it have voluntarily destroyed themselves.”!® 


Jn support of the divine origin of Scripture Camp >~ wrote that 
“there is not a credible history possesses so great a numue or variety of 
the ativibutes of truth or reasons of faith as the gospel history. .. . the 
facts which they (the original witnesses) relate, and which constitute the 
the gospel, were sensible facts — subjected not to one sense, but to several 
sense ).”29 The eyewitnesses provide an excellent account of the Christ 
even and if “hey can:ot be believed, then no historian can be believed. 

He reasoned further that “if the gospel facts are false, then learning 
and talent are of no value. The value of talent and learning consist in the 
power they impart to their posessor to acquire and communicate truth.”?! 
All science and literature has been on the side of the Bible, believed Camp- 
bell, and are employed in its service. The Bible is the center around which 
all else rotates. Thus if the Bible is not true, “learning and talent neither 
protect us from error, nor assist us in the acquisition of truth.”2? If one 
assumes that the Bible is not from God, then there is no connection between 
goodness and truih. The best men in the world — the humane, the bene- 
volent, the philanthropic — have always believed in the Bible, and it has 
inspired them to do good and seek the truth. Now if the Bible be a cun- 
ningly devised fable, then there is no necessary connection between truth 
and moral excellence, any more than beteen error and truth.”*% Further- 
more, if the Bible is not true” .. . falsehood, imposture, and error are 
better than truth.” The Bible is true or false: if it is false, then those who 
believe it and abide by it believe a lie. But if it is a lie, it has done more 
for the world than all the atheism, philosophy, and infidelity of the uni- 
verse. Campbell reasoned that the Christian lie is better than any philo- 
sophical truth or speculation. “Hence we infer that if the Bible be false, 
error and fraud work better for mankind than honesty and truth.”*4 He 
continues on this note in dealing with the plan of the world: if the Bible 
is false, there is no reason in the universe, for “creation is (then) a maze 
without a plan, and nature works in vain.’’?5 If man does not have eternal 
life and if the Bible is not true, ?f nature labors in vain and if there is 
a creator, he works without a plan. There is thus no purpose in creation, 
nor is there any reason for creation. 


Campbell vehemently states that the Bible is true on the grounds that 
it has been proved to be a divine revelation by those who believed it to be 
the salvation of their souls. Although attempts have been made to disprove 


ates 


the divine origin of Scripture, no »:a" can prove it false. If one under- 
stands what he is saying about th: Bible he cannot in truth affirm that 


the Bible is false. Neither does say man have “tesiimony contradicting the 
iestimony of the Apostles an’ “rojecis; therefore, in tre absence of such 
testimony, he can no more believe it to be false ivan a blind man can 
see the sun.’ 76 

Perhaps the key to under: inding Campbell’s thought concerning the 
inspiration and authority « —.e Bible lies in the Campbell-Owen debate. 


Campbell affirmed that th question conceraing the nature of inspiration 
“does noi affect the problem of the aui)oriiy oi the Bible.”?’ The writings 
of the prophets and apostles were coriposed under the guidance of the 
Spirit of God; therefore, the Bible is authoritative for all phases of Christ- 
ian living. 

Campbell summarized his lifelong general view of the authority, 
nature, and spirit of the Bible when he weote: 

It is the matter rather than the manner, which characterizes the 
superiority of the Scriptures. The manner indeed is sublime, im- 
pressive, awful, delightful. But this is ultimately connected with 
the elevated matter, the high and h«'y contenis of the Bible. Afier 
all due allowances for this, we n.y say, that the manner is the 
manner of men; it is by men and for men.** 

Thus if we understand Alexander Campbell correctly, we see that the 
New Testament is the ultimate authority for t!o Christian during his life 
on earth. It is authoritative because it is 1! y norm for Chrisian faith, 
and since it is inspired by God, it is for -r the rule and guide of faith. 
It is authoritative because it and no other impresses upon the hearts and 
minds of men the saving revelation of God in Christ. The New Testament 
also tells us what the Church is and what it ought to become, and there 
must be a continual dialogue between the Church of today and the Church 
as it is revealed in Scripture. 

Although Campbell seems to relegate Jesus Christ to a secondary 
position by placing the New Testament as the authority for Christians, he 
would have us remember that Christ is the central figure of the revelation. 
Indeed, he is the revelation. God has spoken to men in the New Testament 
in order to make his saving revelation known. This revelation is to all 
men. Campbell asserted that all who believe in the truth of God’s word 
will receive inspiration and salvation, but they must possess an honest 
heart, an open mind, and strive after the good in the name of Christ. He 
who clings to God in Christ understands that the Bible is authoritative for 
life, and places himself under God’s judgment. 
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FOREWORD 


Dissolution of the Campbell Institute and termination of publication of 
THE SCROLL was approved by a meeting of the membership of the 
Institute at the San Antonio General Assembly of the Christian Church in 
August, 1975. Approval was also voted for the publication of a final issue 
of THE SCROLL to include a history of the Institute and a statement of 
its significance in the life of the Christian Church (Disciples of Christ). In 
response to the charge the present and final issue of THE SCROLL has 
been prepared and is transmitted to the membership. 

Preparation of the history, commenced out of a sense of responsibility 
to the membership of the Institute and as an act of gratitude by one 
whose ideas and ideals were shaped to a significant degree by the 
leadership of the Institute has proven to be both a demanding and a 
delightful project. The study has become the opportunity to examine in 
some detail the liberal wing of “third generation” Christian Church 
leadership, to consider that generation in relationship to its predecessors, 
to its own time, and to the present which is strikingly different and yet 
clearly influenced by that remarkable age. 

Dependent upon written records, I have drawn extensively from 
papers, editorials, and reports in the Institute’s journal. While useful, the 
minutes of meetings usually provide only the titles of papers and 
programs, sufficient to quicken curiosity but insufficient to satisfy it. On 
the other hand, a considerable portion of the substance of meetings seems 
to have found its way into print in the journal. Thus though the careful 
investigation of my sources may suggest that this is less a history of the 
Institute than of THE SCROLL, I doubt that the distinction is 


significant. 


In preparation of the history I enjoyed the generous assistance of the 
Disciples of Christ Historical Society, of its president, Mr. Roland K. 
Huff, and of its former and present archivists, Mr. Marvin D. Williams, 
Jr., and Mr. David I. McWhirter. I also received hospitality and access to 
archives at the Disciples Divinity House of the University of Chicago and 
assistance from Dean Don S. Browning, Dr. Marvin E. Smith, Mrs. 
William Barnett Blakemore, and Mrs. Estelle O’Connor in locating and 
copying important materials. Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 
granted me time and travel expenses for necessary visits to Nashville and 
Chicago and assistance in securing materials through Interlibrary Loan. 
Finally, when it became apparent that the cost of printing this history 
would exceed the balance in the treasury of the Campbell Institute, the 
trustees of Disciples Divinity House of the University of Chicago 
graciously offered to assist with the publication of this issue of THE 
SCROLL. To all of these persons and institutions I express sincere 
gratitude. 
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THE CAMPBELL INSTITUTE: 
HERALD OF THE 
TRANSFORMATION OF AN 
AMERICAN RELIGIOUS 
TRADITION 
By Samuel C. Pearson, Jr.* 


I: TURN OF THE CENTURY RELIGIOUS CURRENTS 


Far from being the placid and self-assured era so often depicted by 
those who concentrate on the impressive evidences of economic growth 
and technological progress, the generation between the end of the Civil 
War and the turn of the century in America was actually one of massive 
intellectual and social change contributing to institutional and personal 
uncertainty. As early as 1932 the eminent social historian Arthur M. 
Schlesinger characterized this era as “A Critical Period in American 
Religion,” emphasizing the character and scope of the challenge of the 
late nineteenth century to American Christianity.! More recently a 
similar theme has been developed by Paul A. Carter in THE SPIRITUAL 
CRISIS OF THE GILDED AGE. Traditional appeal to biblical authority 
was threatened by Darwinism, the emergence of biblical criticism, and 
increasing awareness of other world religions encountered as the nation 
embarked on her quest for empire.” Meanwhile the industrialization of 
the nation and the mechanization of agriculture led to a massive shift of 
domestic population from farm to city coupled with a new immigration 
bringing millions of workers to the teeming metropolises from lands 
linguistically, culturally, socially and religiously foreign to Anglo- 
American Protestantism.° In the cities American Christianity, prepon- 
derantly Protestant and pietistic, faced the gravest possible challenge to 
its social program and even to its very survival save as a curious vestige of 
an older and simpler society. “In the twenty years preceding 1888,” 
observed Schlesinger, 


*Samuel C. Pearson, Jr. is Professor of Historical Studies at Southern 
Illinois University at Edwardsville and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Campbell Institute. 


seventeen Protestant churches moved out of the district below 
Fourteenth Street, New York, though two hundred thousand 
more people crowded into it. In the decade after 1878 twenty- 
two thousand residents in the thirteenth ward of Boston were 
without a single Protestant church, and it was said that in the 
heart of Chicago sixty thousand people had no church, either 
Protestant or Catholic. It was generally true of large cities that 
those parts which needed most religious attention got least. * 

The emergence of Chicago as America’s second city and as a center of 
ethnic communities in the Midwest dramatically illustrates the extent of 
the transition then taking place and suggests the impact of the transition 
on Disciples of Christ who were so numerous in Indiana and Illinois. In 
spite of the great fire of 1871 and subsequent economic and social 
upheaval, Chicago increased in population from 298,977 in 1870 to 
1,099,850 in 1890 and 1,698,575 in 1900. By 1890 it was second in 
population only to New York City and contained a significant number of 
immigrants from Eastern Europe.° 

In the midst of such dynamic growth the stable verities of American life 
seemed anything but sure. Not only evangelical Protestants but even 
secularized Yankees sensed that the changes being wrought were inimical 
to traditional values. Captivated by the great Columbian Exposition of 
1893, Henry Adams traveled to Chicago to study this “natural growth 
and product of the Northwest [which] offered a step in evolution to startle 
Darwin.” Brooding over the exhibit, Adams concluded that it represented 
nothing less than “a breach of continuity -- a rupture in historical 
sequence!” * Its meaning he enunciated in a law of acceleration which 
pictured civilization as relentlessly driving toward greater and greater 
power until “every American who lived into the year 2000 would know 
how to control unlimited power.”’ With this growth of power Adams 
discerned an inexorable movement from unity to multiplicity. This 
movement, “prolonged one generation longer [beyond 1900], . . . would 
require a new social mind.”® 

Yet if the dramatic changes transforming the face and mind of America 
in the years following the Civil War appeared threatening to thoughtful 
people, they also appeared inevitable, irreversible, and sometimes 
beneficial. Aware of the intimate relationship between science, 
technology, and higher learning on the one hand and the expanding 
economy and international influence of America on the other, few could 
view the transformation without some sympathy. A rising standard of 
urban church architecture and the growth of American mission 
enterprises both spoke eloquently of the obvious benefits accruing to 
American religion in the new era. Even if American Protestantism with 
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its sectarian and restorationist tendencies embodied an implicit hostility 
to progress and Whig historiography, few churchmen could reject the 
transformations sweeping across America with the unambiguous 
enthusiasm of J. W. McGarvey who declared, “the loudest call that comes 
from heaven . . . is for warfare, stern, relentless . . . against everything 
not expressly or by necessary implication authorized in the New 
Testament.”? 

Accommodation was a far more general response and one which was 
encouraged by the scientific and academic community. Even Andrew D. 
White, penning his HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE 
WITH THEOLOGY IN CHRISTENDOM in frustration borne of efforts 
to free Cornell University of sectarianism, cautioned his readers that the 
conflict was not between science and religion but between science and 
dogmatic theology. White advocated the application of scientific 
methodology to the study of religion in the confident assurance that it 
would free Christianity of its dogmatic traditions and reveal its scriptures 
to be a repository of “the Eternal Law of Righteousness -- the one upward 
path for individuals and for nations,” and “a most fruitful fact, which 
religion and science may accept as a source of strength to both.”*° 
Perplexed churchmen might wonder, but the authority of figures like 
White argued impressively for attempting accommodation. 

Turn of the century liberal Protestantism though tracing elements of its 
ancestry to New England Unitarianism, Progressive Orthodoxy, 
ecumenical cooperation in groups such as the Evangelical Alliance, and 
the anti-confessionalism of groups such as the Disciples of Christ, was 
most clearly a response of accommodation to the immediate intellectual 
and social challenges of late nineteenth century America. Just as the early 
nineteenth century industrial and technological transformation of Britain 
had led to “widespread concern and uncertainty about the new forces at 
work in the country” and had stimulated the rise of Evangelicalism, so 
corresponding changes in late nineteenth century America stimulated the 
rise of Prostestant liberalism’! Far froma simple capitulation to science, 
culture, and nationalism, this response was generally thoughtful, 
moderate, cautious, yet sensitive to the overriding need for a new 
religious ministry by and to those most profoundly affected by cultural 
and social change. Subsequent efforts to distinguish “modernists” from 
“evangelical liberals” on the basis of differing fundamental loyalties suffer 
all the weaknesses of post hoc arguments. Almost all Protestant liberals, 
modernist or otherwise, affirmed the normative status of Christ and the 
Christian tradition!’ They stood clearly in continuity with their past but 
sought to assure the viability of tradition through accommodation. It was 
within the context of turn-of-the-century America and of liberal 
Protestantism that the Campbell Institute emerged, and it is within this 
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context that the significance of the Institute may best be appreciated. 

Borne in the western settlements of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
Kentucky early in the nineteenth century, Disciples remained until the 
First World War a people of rural orientation. In 1890 only six and two- 
thirds percent of Disciples lived in cities of over 25,000 inhabitants. As 
late as 1917, well after the schism between Disciples and Churches of 
Christ, nearly half the Disciple membership and the vast majority of 
congregations were found in the country or in towns of 2,500 population 
or less!’ The Recent social history by David E. Harrell, Jr. has vividly 
reinforced our sense of the almost unimaginably remote character of this 
era when viewed by late twentieth century American Disciples!* Most 
churches were rural, and most pastors were part-time lay preachers. The 
Disciples lacked a graduate, degree granting seminary before the second 
decade of this century, and other Protestant seminaries had little 
statistical impact on the Disciple ministry prior to the turn of the century. 
As recently as 1916 a study of the Disciples revealed that of the 
approximately 5,000 Disciple ministers only forty-five percent were 
college graduates and only eight percent had completed some 
post-graduate work. Sixteen hundred never attended college, and half of 
these were never in high school! Such statisics coupled with the 
conservative influence of the College of the Bible under the leadership of 
J. W. McGarvey would suggest that Disciples remained outside the 
mainstream of American culture between the Civil War and World War I 
and were little troubled by the intellectual and social challenges of the 
era. In general, such as assessment is certainly correct. 

Yet, if the vast majority of turn-of-the-century Disciples were farm 
people or villagers, about 80,000 lived in cities!® The latter were found 
primarily in the emerging metropolises of Mid-America: Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, DesMoines, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Louisville, 
Pittsburgh and St. Louis. In these cities the forces of change were readily 
apparent, and the spirit of accommodation with the new age was strong 
among Disciples as well as among their fellow Protestants. 

The Chicago World’s Fair of 1893, the Columbian Exposition which so 
impressed Henry Adams as a symbol of the power of the dynamo, 
provided opportunity for dramatic expression of this spirit of urban, 
Midwestern, accommodationist Protestantism. In connection with the 
Exposition and under the leadership of an _ interdenominational 
committee headed by the Rev. John Henry Barrows of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, the World’s Parliament of Religions 
was organized. It was designed 

to show . . . what and how many important truths the various 
Religions hold and teach in common, to promote and deepen the 
spirit of human brotherhood among religious men of diverse 
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faiths, through friendly conference and mutual good under- 
standing, . . . to set forth . . . what are deemed the important 
distinctive truths held and taught by each Religion, and by the 
various chief branches of Christendom, [and] to indicate the 
impregnable foundations of Theism, and the reasons for man’s 
faith in Immortality, and thus to unite and strengthen the forces 
which are adverse to a materialistic philosophy of the universe,” 

While response to the call for a Parliament of Religions was far 
from universally positive, many objecting to the interfaith character of 
the Parliament and others to its close association with the Exposition 
celebrating science and humanistic materialism, participants from 
amazingly diverse backgrounds representing eighteen nations and all 
major religions were included on the program?® The Disciple Congress 
brought to Chicago a group of clergy and laymen illustrative of the 
distance which urban Disciples had already traversed from their rural 
and small town origins. The Disciple Congress was chaired by Dr. T. P. 
Haley, a clergyman from Kansas City; and the first address was delivered 
by Dr. Harvey W. Everest, newly elected president of Southern Illinois 
Normal University at Carbondale. Dr. F. D. Power, Washington pastor 
and ex-chaplain of the House of Representatives, spoke on Christian 
union while Professor B. J. Radford of Eureka College and ex- 
congressman William D. Owen from Indiana discussed the Christian 
responsibility vis-a-vis current social issues. Dr. W. T. Moore, clergyman, 
church historian and editor of the CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH of 
London and Dr. J. H. Garrison, editor of the CHRISTIAN 
EVANGELIST of St. Louis, were program participants as were President 
E. V. Zollars of Hiram College and Dr. B. B. Tyler, pastor of the 
Disciple congregation in New York!® 

It was not simply the churches of the South and Southwest, .soon to 
make formal their separation from Disciples as the Churches of Christ, 
which must have been uncomfortable with such representation at the 
Parliament of Religions if not shocked by the very idea of the Parliament 
itself. The majority of churches which lacked a full-time resident minister 
no less than the majority of clergy who lacked college degrees might have 
found thier representation at the Parliament less than representative.” 

On the other hand, Disciple participants in the Parliament found in 
their plea for unity a point of identification with the Parliament and 
justification for their presence. Power declared: 

Christian union is the one clear high note of this latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The need of it is pressing, the desire of it 
deep, the prayer for it fervent, the plea for it powerful beyond 
anything that marks our present-day Christianity. Nobody now 


thanks God for sects. The flowing tide is with union; the ebb with 
division.?! 

The irony of Power’s statement would be fully revealed only with the 
brotherhood’s formal schism in the following decade. At the Parliament 
and among its participants the star of unity seemed clearly in the 
ascendant as did that of Christianity generally. Bishop John Joseph 
Keane, then rector of Catholic University, observed: 

Nearly every sentence during these seventeen days tended to 
show that the positive doctrinal divergences which had held 
Christians apart during three centuries are fast being obliterated. 
The Parliament has been a long stride toward the much desired 
reunion of Christendom.” 

Certainly no Disciple participant whould have disagreed, and in the 
euphoria generated by the occasion some might well have agreed with 
Barrows that “the assembling of the Parliament was itself the greatest 
blow in the present generation to schism and narrow Christian 
sectarianism.” 7° 

Yet while their plea for unity drew Disciples into comminity with other 
Parliament participants, the plea for restoration of primitive Christianity 
tended to drive them apart. Both themes were clearly stated and 
defended in the Disciple Congress, but the latter enjoyed no general 
acclaim comparable to that accorded the former24 Already in the 
deliberations of the Parliament of Religions it was becoming apparent, as 
the Campbell Institue would declare a decade later, that “these elements 
of the ‘plea’ are drifting apart and becoming, perhaps unconsciously, the 
standards of two parties.” Thus Disciples, or at least those Disciples 
who were sensitive to the dramatic social and intellectual currents then 
transforming America, faced all of the problems confronting the larger 
Protestant community together with the added difficulty of holding in 
tension two elements of their traditional program which appeared 
increasingly to be incompatible. 


II: FORMATION OF THE INSTITUTE 


Sensitivity to novel religious currents and to issues which they raised 
was found in diverse placed but was, by 1893, most generally found 
among the small but growing number of Disciple clergy who had 
educational experiences outside denominational schools, particularly in 
the divinity schools of Yale and Harvard Universities, at Union 
Theological Seminary, and at the University of Chicago. Levi Marshall, 
who received a Yale Divinity School degree in 1883, was probably the 
first Disicple to matriculate there. By 1890 Yale Divinity School was 
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popular enough among Disciple ministerial students to justify a Yale 
advertisement in one of the denomination’s weekly magazines, THE 
CHRISTIAN EVANGELIST! 

In the autumn of 1892 several Disciples including Edward Scribner 
Ames, Christopher B. Coleman, Winfred Ernest Garrison, Burris Atkins 
Jenkins, and Hiram Van Kirk were in residence at Yale. There the idea for 
an organization of university educated persons in the churches and 
colleges of Disciples of Christ was first suggested. Stimulated and 
challenged by the academic environment into which they had moved, yet 
conscious of a religious and cultural heritage in many ways foreign to that 
which pervaded Yale and the accademic centers of the East, these 
Disciples considered organizing a society which might encourage and 
sustain them in harmonizing academic and religious values and loyalties. 

The Campbell Institute which was to fill the need first expressed in 
1892 by this small community of Disciples at Yale was not formed for four 
more years. By 1893 the center of higher education for Disciples had 
begun to shift away from Yale to the University of Chicago which had 
been opened in 1892 under the presidency of William Rainey Harper, 
distinguished Semiticist from Yale, with the financial support of John D. 
Rockefeller. The location of this new university in the heart of the 
Midwest, its initial commitment to graduate education and research, the 
quality of its Divinity School, and its association with the Baptist 
denomination, close kin to the Disciples of Christ, combined to make 
Chicago a logical center for the shaping of a Disciple community of 
religious scholarshilp. 

When the University of Chicago entered its fall term in 1893, 
numbered among its students was Herbert Lockwood Willett, a Disciple, 
a graduate of Bethany College, and a student of Harper’s at Yale in 1890- 
91. Willett had come to Chicago to continue studies in Old Testament 
literature and would receive the Ph.D. degree in that field in 1896. 
Meanwhile, the General Christian Missionary Convention, the nearest 
Disciple entity to a representative assembly of the church, met in Chicago 
in late September, 1893, drawn by the Exposition and the Parliament of 
Religions. Willett introduced Harper to the Convention, and Harper 
encouraged the Disciples to establish a theological school adjacent to and 
in cooperation with the University’s Divinity School? From these 
beginnings the Disciples Divinity House emerged with Willett as its first 
dean. Long before the House had a building or endowment it was a 
community of Disciple students in the University of Chicago pursuing 
degrees in religious studies in the Divinity School or in other departments? 

The fall of 1894 brought Ames from Yale to Chicago, and the next year 
he was joined by Garrison. By 1896 Chicago had among its students an 
impressive number of Disciples. In addition to Ames, Garrison, and 
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Willett, they included George A. Campbell, Andrew L. Chapman, 
Albertina and Jacob Forrest, Henry Lloyd, Frank Moffett, O. T. 
Morgan, William Oeschger, J. W. Putnam, George B. Van Arsdale, and 
Charles A. Young. Primarily from this grouop and from the former 
colleagues of those who had studied at Yale came the nucleus of the 
Campbell Institute. 

The national convention of Disciples of Christ was held in Springfield, 
Illinois in 1896, and there on October 19 at a meeting of “university men” 
called by Hiram Van Kirk the Campbell Institute was formed. 
Reflecting the common interests and loyalties of a generation of Disciples 
becoming immersed in the educational, social and cultural life of the 
larger community, the Campbell Institute declared its purposes: 

1. To encourage and keep alive a scholarly spirit and to enable 
its members to help each other to a riper scholarship by the free 
discussion of vital problems. 

2. To promote quiet self-culture and the development of a 
higher spirituality among the members and among the churches 
with which they shall come in contact. 

3. To encourage positive productive work with a view to 
making contributions of permanent value to the literature and 
thought of the Disciples of Christ.’ 

Though in membership, programs, and publications the Institute was 
clearly an instrument of liberal and university educated Disciples, its 
membership was never rigidly restricted by the imposition of educational 
or doctrinal qualifications. The initial constitution limited membership to 
“the orginal charter members and such other persons as shall be 
recommended by the Executive Committee and approved by a 
unanimous vote of those present at the regular annual meeting.”° In 1906 
the constitution was amended to provide for four classes of membership. 
Regular membership was limited to persons holding a graduate degree, 
but students were eligible for associate membership and others in 
sympathy with the aims of the Institute for cooperating membership. 
Honorary membership could be voted for persons sympathetic with the 
Campbell Institute who had achieved distinction in scholarship and in 
the church.’ In 1919 the Institute again amended its constitution to 
simplify and liberalize membership requirements: 

Those shall be invited to regular membership who have 
completed a course for a graduate degree in some standard 
institution. Others may be elected to regular membership by a 
majority vote of those present at any annual meeting.® 
In actual fact, the primary requirment for membership seems always to 
have been the desire to affiliate with the group. 
Fourteen charter members assented to the constitution at Springfield. 
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Edward Scribner Ames, who had recently completed a Ph.D. program in 
philosophy at Chicago, was elected president. Vice-president Hiram Van 
Kirk had received a Yale B.D. degree in 1895 and would complete 
doctoral studies at Chicago between 1898 and 1900. Albertina Allen 
Forrest, the only woman among the founders of the Institute, was a 
graduate student at Chicago. She was chosen secretary-treasurer. Clinton 
Lockhart, president of Christian University (now Culver-Stockton 
College) and a Yale Ph.D. and Herbert L. Willett, who had recently 
completed a Chicago Ph.D. and assumed responsibilities as assistant in 
Semitic languages and dean of Disciples Divinity House of the University 
of Chicago, became members of the Institute. Two recent Harvard 
Divinity School graduates, Burris A. Jenkins and Carlos C. Rowlison, 
joined the Institute as did Leslie W. Morgan who had received a Yale 
B.D. in 1895 and Levi Marshall whose Yale B.D. degree was granted 
1883. Chicago students included in the charter membership were 
undergraduate Charles A. Young, Divinity School student George A 
Campbell, and doctoral candidates Jacob D. Forrest, Winfred E. 
Garrison and O. T. Morgan.® 

That research-oriented graduate education sweeping across America 
with the establishment of Johns Hopkins and Chicago Universities and 
the refocusing of academic interest on the graduate level at older 
institutions such as Harvard and Yale informed the purposes of the 
Institute is apparent. The Institute hoped to foster serious scholarship 
among the clergy and faculty of denominational colleges and specifically 
to encourage research publication. To this end the standing committees 
included a publication as well as a program committee, and members 
were assigned to one of five chambers, each of which encouraged 
research in a particular area of religious studies: Old Testament and 
Biblical Theology; New Testament and Biblical Theology; Sociology, 
Anthropology, and Comparative Religions; Philosophy, Systematic 
Theology, Church History, jand Missions; and Practical Theology, 
Church Polity, and Liturgics.'° 


III: GROWTH AND CONTROVERSY: 
THE INSTITUTE THROUGH WORLD WAR I 


The community formed in 1896 proved to be more significant than the 
constitution whose elaborate structure was unrealistic as was the 
expectation that all members would be prolific scholars. In fact the 
Institute served primarily as a rallying point for a group of Disciples 
sharing a liberal, accommodationist point of view who felt themselves 
isolated, numerically weak, and in need of mutual support. Thus at the 
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fifth annual meeting “the consensus of opinion as developed by 
discussions was that the formal program of the Institute be given up, the 
object of the meetings be fellowship, and the organization be 
simplified.” A motion to this effect carried.’ The first issue of THE 
QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF THE CAMPBELL INSTITUTE observed 
that there had been few results of organization into chambers and 
lamented that “with two or three exceptions the members have published 
almost nothing... .”” 

So few were the members and so limited their initial influence in the 
brotherhood that even though the editor of THE CHRISTIAN- 
EVANGELIST had been invited to attend a session at the founding — 
meeting, the formation of the Institute provoked little immediate notice 
in his paper or the CHRISTIAN STANDARD. Neither journal devoted 
much attention to the Institute during its first decade. However, some 
conflict may be presumed from the fact that several members, including 
two charter members, asked to be dropped from the Institute between 
1899 and 1909.° Additional evidence of controversy is provided by the 
fact that after John Ray Ewers read a paper entitled “The Policy of a 
Liberal Minister in a Conservative Church” at the 1909 annual meeting, 
“it was moved and carried that Mr. Ewers be requested to publish in one 
of our church papers so much of his paper as he thinks wise to publish.” 4 

Influence of the Campbell Institute on the Churches of the Disciples of 
Christ was exerted through meetings and a journal. After the initial 
meeting in Springfield, annual meetings were normally held in Chicago 
at the University and, after 1928, at Disciples Divinity House. 
Characteristically they occurred in summer and provided, sometimes in 
conjunction with the Pastors’ Institute of the Divinity School, 
opportunities for fellowship, scholarship and reflection. Though formal 
programs were announced in the early years, minutes suggest that then as 
well as later informality and free discussion prevailed. Special meetings 
were held in connection with the national conventions, and on occasion 
Institute members sought accommodations in a single convention hotel 
during the early years in order to maximize opportunities for fellowship. 
Formal and informal papers and addresses first presented in the meetings 
often appeared later in the journal. 

The preponderant influence of the press in shaping Disciple thought at 
the turn of the century is suggested both by the determination of the 
Campbell Institute to issue its own journal and by the storm of 
controversy which this journal precipitated once publication began. Plans 
were made for a magazine at the annual meeting of 1902, and THE 
QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF THE CAMPBELL INSTITUTE com- 
menced publication late in the following year under the editorship of 
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Ames who, after a three year professorship in philosophy and pedagogy at 
Butler College,” had returned to Chicago in 1900 as instructor in 
philosophy in the University and pastor of the Hyde Park Church of 
Christ (later renamed University Church of the Disciples of Christ). Ames 
edited the QUARTERLY BULLETIN and its successor, THE SCROLL, 
for five years. After an interval extending from 1908 to 1925, Ames 
resumed editorial responsibility for THE SCROLL until 1951. Under his 
guidance the journal became a major instrument in the promulgation of 
new, liberating ideas through the churches and colleges of the Disciples of 
Christ. 

During the years between Ames’s two periods of responsibility for the 
journal it was edited by various members of the Institute. Each editor 
brought to the task his own particular style, but all shared Ames’s vision 
of the Institute’s mission. A Committee held responsibility for the journal 
in the autumn of 1908, and then publication was suspended. Edward A. 
Henry, secretary of the Institute, issued a mimeographed CIRCULAR 
LETTER in 1909-10; and in 1910 the journal was revived as the 
CAMPBELL INSTITUTE BULLETIN with editorial responsibility 
shared by Henry, George Campbell, and O.F. Jordan. Jordan, a Chicago 
minister, became editor in 191] and continued in this office until 1919. 
Having again assumed the name THE SCROLL, the magazine was 
edited by Lee Cannon in 1919-20 and by Clarence Reidenbach in 1920- 
21. W. E. Garrison, who became associate professor of church history at 
the University of Chicago and dean of Disciples Divinity House in 1921, 
also accepted editorial responsibility for THE SCROLL which he 
relinquished to Ames in 1925. ° 

Except for the greater degree of informality provided by the limited 
circulation of THE QUARTERLY BULLETIN and THE SCROLL 
among members and friends of the Institute, there was initially little to 
distinguish the purposes and ideological preferences of this magazine 
from those of the CHRISTIAN CENTURY, a Chicago based religious 
weekly edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and, for a time, Herbert L. 
Willett. O.F. Jordan assisted them, and many other prominent members 
of the Institute including Ames, Campbell, and C. A. Young were 
associated with the CENTURY as contributors or investors.’ The 
CENTURY was a continuation of the CHRISTIAN ORACLE which had 
begun publication in Des Moines in 1884 and had been moved to Chicago 
in 1888. On the occasion of a reorganization of the Christian Century 
Company in 1908, the publishers enunciated their position: 

We shall admit frankly at the beginning and all the way that 
the modern way of regarding religion differs from the 
conceptions of an older time. We believe the difference is very 
important and radical. It will be our purpose to interpret the 
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modern conception truthfully, frankly. We believe that every 
value that Christianity possesses under the older view is enhanced 
under the new, and many other values are added. We believe 
that the essential principle of our plea and the example of the 
fathers of our movement predetermine the Disciples of Christ to 
the position the scholarship of the world is taking. Our fathers 
were the pioneers of modern progressivism.°® 
The CENTURY’ explicit affirmation of the “modern viewpoint” and its 
enthusiasm to preside over the dismantling of the old echoes a comment 
published in THE SCROLL a few months earlier. There A. B. Philputt 
declared: 

The modern viewpoint is one of open-mindedness to truth. It 
is an effort to see things as they are. It is hospitable to all research, 
all logical deduction -- it is not dogmatic. Before arriving at fixed 
conclusions it asks, are the facts all in? Have we made rational 
inference from the facts? Is the matter in hand one that can be 
wholly settled by the facts? 

The modern spirit at its best estate is not destructive but 
constructive, though all advance involves a certain amount of 
destructive work. Before the new temple is built, the debris of the 
old must be cleared away. 

Similarity of editorial position was immediately apparent to conserva- 
tives no less than to liberals. That the two journals were closely 
indentified with a single group of editors and writers is suggested by the 
lament of a contributor to the CHRISTIAN STANDARD. Upon the 
appearance of THE SCROLL he complained, “It is published in 
Chicago! Can any good thing possibly come out of Chicago?” !° Yet if 
presuppositions and objectives of the two magazines were similar, the 
editorial personality dominating each was unique. In his initial editorial 
service from 1903 to 1908 Ames gave the BULLETIN a character which 
would survive under later editorial leadership and be reinforced during 
the long period of his editorial work after 1925. By 1930 Institute 
publications were so clearly an expression of the ideas and spirit of Ames 
that even loyal Institute members sometimes complained about the extent 
of the editor’s influence on the organization’s literature. |! 

Ames was reared in a Disciple parsonage. After study at Drake 
University and Yale Divinity School, he was awakened to the challenge of 
philosophy under the instruction of George Ladd at Yale and James 
Tufts, George Herbert Mead, Addison Moore, and John Dewey at 
Chicago. His study of philosophy brought him an acute sense of the 
cultural and religious crisis of his day and of the need for serious response 
to the challenge posed for traditional ideas and modes of thought. As a 
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radical empiricist Ames found himself less torn away from the church 
than inspired to seek an accommodation between the religion of his 
youth and the scientific temper of modern thought: 

From those days [as a graduate sutdent in philosophy] I have 
seen my work as a teacher and minister of religion in a new and 
brighter light. It gave me greater confidence in trying to promote 
religion without creeds, in cultivating a simple, practical kind of 
faith, with the broadest tolerance, and in experimenting 
gradually with all matters of organization, of interpretation, of 
forms of worship, and of methods of religious education. Most of 
all, it convinced me of the possibility of realizing in many new 
and fruitful ways the century-old plea of the Disciples for 
Christian union both in the local congregation and with all 
religious people of every faith and name.!? 

The key to accommodation Ames found in contemporary pragmatism 
and, more remotely, in Lockean empiricism. Ames was profoundly 
impressed by the influence of John Locke’s philosophy on the religious 
thought of Alexander Campbell, contributing to Campbell’s “practial, 
common-sense, non-theological approach to religion” which Ames 
believed was being rediscovered in his own day after a generation of 
eclipse. This approach implied a Christianity “democratic, reasonable, 
tolerant, and subject to revision and reinterpretation.” '° 

Ames discerned the value of the Campbell Institute’s BULLETIN both 
in terms of strengthening the unity and purpose of the membership and in 
terms of extending the Institute’s influence more widely. Though neither 
the BULLETIN nor THE SCROLL attained large circulation, under 
Ames’s editorial leadership the magazine became a major voice of 
Disciple liberalism and a focal point of controversy. Early issues 
contained the constitution of the Institute and membership lists including 
the academic and professional records of members which revealed the 
emergence within the denomination of a group of clergymen and 
academics with impressive educational attainments. !4 

The character of liberal Disciple theology was also revealed in early 
issues of the BULLETIN. H. D. C. Maclachlan, a Shelbyville, Kentucky 
pastor and a graduate of the University of Glasgow, posed the question, 
“Shall we or shall we not join hands with the great world forces that are 
fashioning our modern life?” Noting that some Disciples were learning 
“that truth is no respecter of ‘Standard’ editorials or Campbell-and-Rice 
debates,” he concluded that the brotherhood stood “at the parting of the 
ways.” }5 

On the one hand the spirit of progress is calling us to join the 
great forces that are everywhere leading men out of the fogs of 
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ignorance and prejudice into the tonic atmosphere of clear 
thinking and exact endeavor. This is the spirit of free 
investigation, of reverence for truth, of humble waiting for the 
light, of unselfish aims and ideals, to be of which is to be borne 
along on the stream of time into larger spheres of usefulness. The 
alternative is the spirit of dogmatism, of sectarianism, the 
legalism of the letter, the dwarfing of vision, the pathetic rigidity 
of the death-mask. This is the mummification of faith, and to 
surrender to it can only mean for us that, like the traveler lost in 
the desert, we shall keep aimlessly circling round our extinguish- 
ed camp fires, while the great world caravan moves on without 
ls. 
A characteristically liberal judgement of the necessity and value of free 
inquiry and expression is reflected in an unidentified quotation which 
warned readers of the BULLETIN: 
In proportion as a man suppresses his conviction to save his 
orthodxy from suspicion, or distorts language from its common 
use, he may stand well with his party; in that proportion he 
clouds and degrades his intellect, as well as undermines the 
integrity of his character. !7 
Recognizing the problems a pastor might encounter in introducing the 
modern viewpoint into the life of a congregation, Ames suggested reliance 
on the leadership and support of younger businessmen: 

They usually are not indoctrinated with the old theological ideas. 

They do not, for instance, read the editorials in our religious 

journals. Besides, their habits are not fixed with reference to such 

matters as the order of service and the types of organization 

which the church should have. !8 

Implications of the liberal method for traditional theological questions 

are suggested in Charles M. Sharpe’s description of the democratic 
conception of God. Such a God “is held to be in and of the world as the 
immanent and directive life of the sum total of reality.” Sharpe observed 
that “it is only when one recognizes that spiritual and ethical Christianity 
is not bound to those theological symbols suited to monarchical and 
absolutist society, that he can see some real inner connection between 
modern democracy and Christianity -- the Christianity of Jesus.” !° For 
Sharpe no less than for Ames, who described his own religion asa“... 
simple, creedless, democratic faith,” 2° democracy meant a society 
“marked by ‘breadth of sympathy,’ a cooperative spirit, a sense of fair- 
play, open-ness, and toleration; it cherises individual freedom and the 
need of every person to develop his talents and fulfill his potentiality, 
even as it also recognizes that ‘we are members one of another.’ ” 7! 
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Ames’s own effort restate the meaning of religion in contemporary and 
non-dogmatic terms found full expression in three books, THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE (1910), THE NEW 
ORTHODOXY (1918) and RELIGION (1929). Yet many of the ideas 
elaborated in these volumes first appeared germinally in THE SCROLL. 
For example, two years prior to his observation in a second edition of 
THE NEW ORTHODOXY that religion, like poetry, can be conprehend- 
ed by no single definition and his consequent suggestion of a variety of 
definitions, Ames made the same proposal in THE SCROLL. Urging that 
such definitions “be used as suggestions for making up other definitions 
endlessly,” Ames declared that religion might be regarded as“. . . living 
the best kind of life one can conceive with enthusiasm and trust, .. . the 
loss of everything but courage, . . . claiming forgiveness beyond the stars 
for murder done here on earth, . . . dumb wonder under the starry sky 
and over the cardle of a babe, . . . the longing of a mother for a lost son 
when that longing turns into affection for other sons who have lost their 
mothers, . . . a journey from Chicago’s west side to the lake front, or from 
New York’s east side to Broadway and back again, without loss of 
memory, ... [and] the bond of love encircling the earth and binding the 
world to the heart of God.” 7? 

In a 1907 editorial Ames declared that “essential Christianity consists in 
the service or love of men, and in building up a society or kingdom on 
earth in which human life will have free and full development.” 7° Later 
in the same year Ames declared: 

Christianity is essentially a message of salvation, this salvation 
being conceived as the development of moral character out of the 
elements and processes which belong to human experience. 
Christianity takes certain great fundamental principles of right 
living, which have long been tested in the world and proclaims 
them as the way of life. 24 

That Ames’s understanding of religion transcended mere rationalistic 
moralism, however, was indicated to readers of the BULLETIN in his 
celebration of the “new mysticism” of science and radical empiricism. 
“Modern psychology,” wrote Ames, “is furnishing a view of the 
intellectual and scientific processes which may enable us to overcome the 
seeming oppostion between knowledge and feeling and between 
knowledge of the finite and of the infinite.” 25 An article by Ames on the 
mysticism of Maurice Maeterlinck appeared in the same volume as did 
articles by other Institute members on the thought of Henri Bergson. 

The continuing focus even of radical Disciple liberalism on the person 
of Jesus was evident to readers of Charles Sharpe’s “The Authority of 
Jesus.” Sharpe concluded that in accepting Jesus as his supreme authority 
for faith and moral conduct the Chirstian “equates the principle of Jesus’ 
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personality with the ultimate principle of his philosophy. The God, 
whom Jesus revealed, and the Universe, are not a strife. ‘The kelson of 
Creation is Love.’ ” 26 

From the very beginning of the journal, the subject of Christian union 
loomed large on its pages. Ames declared that “the liberal party 
emphasize union” 2’ and later praised the movement for federated 
churches “which signifies that the fires of love and mutual service long 
smoldering under the debris of theological rubbish are breaking into 
flame.” He recognized, however, that the federation movement 
antagonized conservative Disciples by its unequivocally positive answer 
to the question of “whether other churches are churches of Christ.” ** 

While the dedication of children was encouraged and appropriate 
services described, ? revivalism was condemned. Perry J. Rice, South 
Bend pastor and secretary-treasurer of the Institute, objected that it is “at 
the expense of other and more vital interests of the church and the 
individual that efforts are being made so rapidly to add numbers to the 
churches.” °° Reminding readers that “salvation is a process of moral 
growth,” Ames warned: 

No moment in that process, whether is it ‘conversion’ or the 
‘second blessing, can be made a subsitute for the whole. 
Nothing stands in the way of the true salvation of thousands of 
church members more than this illusion of being saved by ‘joining 
the church.’ 2! 

Ames’s suggestion that “the real meaning of salvation is clearest when it 
is taken in social as well as individual terms” indicates his affinity for the 
social gospel movement and reinforces the view that his celebration of the 
technological and managerial achievements of American business did not 
represent uncritical capitulation to the business ethic of the robber 
baron.” Indeed, Ames along with Willett, Orvis F. Jordan, Morrison, 
and others walked a picket line in a 1915 strike of garment workers. *° 

A particularly perceptive critique of what has lately come to be known 
as civil religion appeared in THE SCROLL in 1908. C. B. Coleman, a 
professor at Butler University, commented upon a change taking place in 
American religion “outside the pale of formal Christianity.” 

It is the appearance of germs of a national religion. Probably this 
is too strong an expression and one should rather say that the 
religion of the people is being tinged by our national history . . . 
Can there not be seen certain incidents or developments in our 
history which take hold of men’s minds with the emotional force 
almost of religious ideas? 

A mystical conception of this sort can be found in Lincoln’s 
second inaugural, where he links our history with that of the 
Hebrews as a revelation of the will of God. ... 
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I sometimes doubt if the worship of the Emperor meant more 
to many Romans than optimism in democratic institutions and 
principles mean to many American citizens today. “4 
If the Campbell Institute had discovered that truth is no respecter of 
STANDARD editorials, the CHRISTIAN STANDARD was not slow to 
find, once its existence became a matter of general knowledge with 
publication of the BULLETIN and SCROLL, that the Campbell Institute 
also lacked infallibility. Two periods of intense attack upon the Institute 
in the columns of the STANDARD followed. The first occurred in the 
years 1906 to 1908, the second from 1914 to 1918. J. W. McGarvey 
launched the first phase of the attack on Institute and SCROLL in 1906 
with the observation that THAT SCROLL “had been inspired by the 
three evil spirits of evolution, higher criticism and the new theology...” 
He complained of the Institute’s assumption “that the disciples are in 
danger from four very terrible things, ‘frontier life, uneducated ministers, 
mercenary publishing-houses, and an inordinate disire for numbers...” °6 
McGarvey published the Institute’s membership list so that churches 
might be warned of modernists in their midst after first circulating page 
proof to members of the Institute encouraging them to resign before his 
article appeared. He also sought to compel J. H. Garrison, the editor of 
THE CHRISTIAN-EVANGELIST who had been declared an honorary 
member of the Institute, to take a position on the issue. 2’ Garrison 
attempted to satisfy McGarvey with a cautious, essentially noncommital 
response: 
We know personally many of the young men of the Campbell 
Institute, and admire their characters and ability. They 
understand quite well that we to not share all their views, for we 
have met with them once or twice and have contested their 
positions. °8 
Though the suspension of publication of THE SCROLL in 1908 was 
attributed by Institute leaders to reorganization of the CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY as a vehicle for their ideas, criticism from the STANDARD 
must also have been a consideration. Visibility was proving costly. 
Indeed, B. J. Radford reported in October, 1908, that A. W. Taylor had 
been forced to resign from the ministry of the Eureka, Illionis church 
because of his sympathy for Institute ideas.°” E. A. Henry, secretary of 
the Institute, reported at the annual meeting in 1910: 
There have been no strenuous newspaper campaigns waged 
against the organization and there has been no Scroll to irritate 
the tempers of the conservatives either outside or inside the 
Institute nor has the Institute carried on any iconoclastic 
campaign. 
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Actually, this report was technically correct but quite misleading. While 
the Institute had escaped vigorous newspaper criticism during 1909-10, 
one of its leaders, Professor Herbert L. Willett, had been a focal point of 
controversy surrounding the Centennial Convention of Disciples held in 
Pittsburgh in Octcber, 1909. Conservatives sought to deny Willett a place 
on the program because of his indentification with biblical criticism, 
liberal religion, and the Institute. Though the effort failed, tempers of all 
parties were clearly irritated.*! Much of the irritation of conservatives 
could be traced to the growing influence of Campbell Institute members 
in the life of the church. At a meeting of the Insitute held in conjunction 
with the Centennial Convention it was claimed that of seventy-seven 
members in Pittsburgh for the assembly, forty participated in the 
program or filled a Pittsburgh pulpit on Sunday.*? On the other hand, 
the CHIRSTIAN CENTURY charged that the CHRISTIAN STANDARD 
was creating a new conservative constituency to replace that lost to the 
Churches of Christ.*° 
By 1910 the Institute was again publishing its BULLETIN after relying 
during the interim on a mimeographed CIRCULAR LETTER. 
Controversy resumed and reached a high intensity during the First World 
War. The STANDARD charged the Institute with holding views which 
challenged the integrity of the Scriptures and lent “aid and comfort to the 
enemies of the Restoration.” “* Early in 1914 it warned of an imminent 
“day of decision” and optimistically opined that “the Restoration 
movement is shortiy to be rid of an element that has never had part or lot 
in its ideals or aims.” *° 
Frederick D. Kershner entered the lists in 1914 in his “Department of 

Religious Problems” in the STANDARD. He noted with implicit approval 
a recent characterization of the University of Chicago in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY as 

an institution with a reputation for extreme radicalism [which] 

finds even its good work discredited because of its general record. 

With the country at large, justly or unjustly, the name of the 

University of Chicago is synonymous with religious heresy and all 

sorts of fantastic faddishness. *° 
Though Kershner’s column on this occasion furthered the STANDARD 
attack on the Institute, Kershner was far from doctrinaire in his approach 
to the group. A determined opponent of opening church membership to 
unimmersed persons and an equally devoted advocate of liberal social 
causes, Kershner fit comfortably into no faction. The liberal philosopher 
A. C. Garnett joined the School of Religion faculty at Butler University 
where Kershner was dean fearing that “I was in for trouble.” However, 
he found none. Indeed, he found Kershner a “great soul” and, save on the 
matter of open membership, a person of remarkably broad theological 
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views. “He is practically a Jamesian pluralist,” Garnett confided to 
Ames.’ At the same time Kershner responded to Ames’s invitation to join 
the Institute. Cordially and with apparent reluctance he declined: 
Just now I have too many troubles of my own to make me willing 
to assume any more. Really, you know not what you ask. If I 
were to join the Campbell Institute, multitudes of our brethren 
would expect the end of the world, instanter. Have regard for 
their hearts and nerves, brother, have regard! 4% 

Kershner never joined the Institute and remained its critic into the 
1940 s, but his criticism increasingly struck a positive note. He punctured 
Institute egos with the sarcastic observation that at its pinnacle of success 
THE SCROLL “attained the colossal circulation of almost four hundred 
copies.” “? Yet her reminded Institute critics in 1944 that the Institute 
welcomed all varieties of opinion and suggested that they should do the 
same. Observing that Restoration fathers did not always agree, he urged 
that Disciple conventions be kept “free forums for the frank discussion of 
divergent albeit honest opinions.” ™ 

The Institute proved more enduring than the editor of the 
STANDARD had expected or wished. Indeed, it seemed to grow 
steadily more audacious. “The conception of the Institute as a defensive 
alliance is no longer held,” wrote sociologist Ellsworth Faris, having been 
replaced by “another broader and more modern one, . . . the idea of 
service to the brotherhood.”®! The Institute’s emerging position of 
strength and influence within the church was impressively reflected in the 
1917 publication of PROGRESS, a volume of essays celebrating the 
twentieth anniversary of the Institute. With articles on the Institute itself 
by Willett, Ames, and Faris, and individual chapters on a broad range of 
contemporary religious, theological, social, and philosophical concerns, 
PROGRESS reflected the scholarship, churchly concern, and theological 
interest of the Institute. 

In response to this volume, the STANDARD released another fusillade, 
charging that during its first twenty years the Campbell Institute “has 
split churches, wrecked colleges, shattered the faith of young people 
whose lives were dedicated to the ministry, depreciated the work of our 
missionary societies and kept the entire brotherhood in a state of 
ferment.” °* The following year witnessed the most frequent and 
vituperative STANDARD attacks in the long history of the controversy. 
Many of these appeared in a series of editorials entitled “Propagandists in 
Our Midst” which took their text from a CHRISTIAN CENTURY article 
which discribed the “progressive movement,” explained its program, and 
estimated its strength. From this article the STANDARD reprinted two 
passages: 
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The progressive movement among the Disciples of Christ is 
simply the endeavor on the part of a portion of us to make the 
whole of us the kind of people God called us to be. 

The progressive forces or our communion have been following 
a policy of silence and patience, depending in confidence upon 
slower, but sure, processes of education and time to bring about 
the better order of things among us. * 

The STANDARD denied that its opposition stemmed from anti- 
intellectualism, observing that “the charge that the Standard is opposed 
to learning -- lower, middle-grade, or higher -- is absolutely without 
foundation.” “ Rather, it claimed to oppose the academic snobbery of 
the Institute with its emphasis upon the importance of the doctor of 
philosophy degree, the Institute’s infatuation with a rationalism which 
“matured to fruitage in Germany,” and the Institute’s propaganda 
campaign to promote rationalistic teaching in churches and colleges and 
the opening of membership in Disciple churches to the unimmersed. *° 
When Arthur Holmes, a Campbell Institute member, was chosen 
president of Drake University, STANDARD headlines told the story. 
“Member of Campbell Institute Placed at Head of Drake University 
Following Underground Activity of Propagandists,” read one. Another 
offered an “Editorial Review of Some of Scheming and Manipulation 
Incidental to Election of Arthur Holmes, Ph. D., Who By His Affiliations 
Stands of Side of Self-Styled ‘Progressives.’ ” %6 
The amount and intensity of criticism bespoke a dawning recognition 
on the part of conservatives no less than progressives that the latter’s cause 
was gaining strength in the denomination. While the STANDARD 
viewed with alarm, Institute members congratulated themselves upon 
their success in saving the Disciples of Christ from legalism and 
obscurantism for effective ministry in the new age. Most certainly agreed 
with Burris Jenkins who wrote for PROGRESS: 
Progress is here whether we try to entrench and stop it or whether 
we get out and move and go along with it. Its advance is as 
relentless as the moving of the car of Juggernaut. Part of the 
people ride upon it, and the others try to fall before its wheels so 
that they may be crushed. The car of progress is like that; it is 
going, steadily going. One thing is true, you and I must either be 
on it or under it -- which is it to be? *’ 
The Institute was convinced that it had secured Disciples a place in the 
car of progress. 
Perhaps the fury of the STANDARD controversy and the sense of 
achievement resulting from the publication of PROGRESS diverted the 
attention of Institute leaders from the war itself. Institute records provide 
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no evidence of an immediate recognition of the cultural significance the 
- First World War was to have in challenging the liberal tradition in 
theology. To be sure, Roscoe Hill reviewed historical literature useful for 
an understanding of the conflict in numerous issues of the BULLETIN; * 
and in 1917 Ames published “A Collect for These Times of War” 
including the petition, “May it be a war in which the wisest and purest, if 
need be, may gladly suffer and gloriously die.” °° The annual meeting of 
1916 elected Vachel Lindsay to honorary membership in-the Institute but 
gave scant attention to the tragedy which had swept Europe and was 
soon to engulf America. The gospel of pacifism was the topic of a 1917 
paper. ©’ Implications of the war for philosophy were discussed by Ames 
at the meeting of 1918.°' Yet there is nothing in the record to suggest the 
awesome insight of Joseph Fort Newton that 1914 “was the black year, 
dividing modern history into before and after,” and inaugurating “the 
most ghastly period in history.” © 


IV: THE GOLDEN AGE, 1920-1950 


In his history of the Disciples Divinity Huse, W. B. Blakemore observed 
that “if there is a “Golden Age’ for the Disciples in Chicago it is the years 
from 1928-45 when the Hyde Park Community was the setting for such 
brilliant discourse as was carried on at Disciples House under the auspices 
of the Campbell Institute.” ! Though this dating of a “golden age” applies 
equally to the Institute, it might in the latter instance be extended from 
the end of the First World War and of the conservative attack in the 
STANDARD to the retirement of Ames from the position of editor of THE 
SCROLL in 1951. During these years the Institute achieved its largest 
membership and widest influence. Under the editorial direction of 
Garrison to 1925 and of Ames thereafter THE SCROLL flourished; and 
after the completion of a building for Disciples Divinity House in 1928, 
the annual meetings drew impressive numbers of members and House 
alumni.” Records of these years reveal a continuing interest in practical 
church life, social issues, denominational history and thought, contempo- 
rary religion and theology, and the role and vitality of the Institute itself. 

The red scare precipitated in America by the Russian Revolution led to 
a prompt rejoinder from C. J. Armstrong in the pages of THE SCROLL: 

The world’s greatest danger today is not bolshivism, but 
re-actionism. In every country are political, financial and social 
forces that would force the world back into the conditions 
existent before the war. They are the enemies of progress, the 
threatening menace of political, social and industrial advance- 
ment.” 

The same author argued forcibly for American membership in the 
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League of Nations and against Senate obstructionism in 1919 GecAral 
DeGroot presented his “Pessimistic Reflections” on the Amercia-first and 
anti-New Deal sentiments expressed in a denominational convention in 
1939,” and Eldred Johnston recommended a declining tax exemption for 
churches to protect them from the state in the face of growing 
totalitarianism © 
Economic issues often engaged the attention of the Institute both 
before and after the great depression. In 1920 THE SCROLL carried an 
article by Howard E. Jensen, secretary-treasurer of the Institute, entitled 
“The Steel Strike and the Christian Conscience” advocating that the 
church be “the moral pathfinder of the race.” 7 The American economic 
system received general criticism as early as 19238 and in the following 
year T. V. Smith declared that the church has a responsibility to 
“humanize work.”? Robert Thomas gave Saul Alinsky’s REVEILLE FOR 
RADICALS a long and appreciative review. He concluded: 
The book is practical. It is the result of work and life and 
organization among the people. It is first-hand, down-to-earth. 
Radicals will like it. Liberals will be cautious about parts of it. 
Conservatives will “view with alarm.” !° 
It was obvious for Institute members to recognize their affinity with this 
early social activist. Ames defined his philosophy of religion, “humanistic 
theism,” as “the concentration of attention upon the needs of humanity, 
such as relief from the evils of poverty, disease, ignorance, crime, war 
and various kinds of social injustice.” !! A. W. Fortune called upon the 
church in the depths of the depression “to create the attitude of mind and 
heart out of which the right sort of plans and programs will develop and 
without which the best programs are of no avail.” 12 
During the years of the Scond Warld War the Institute held some of its 
meetings at Disciple conventions jointly with the Disciples Peace 
Fellowship, '° and again raised the question of the implications of War 
for religious thought. !4 After the War THE SCROLL turned its attention 
to the challenge of atomic power. Recognizing the threat of this vast new 
energy source, J. C. Miller nonetheless concluded that it “will be a 
blessing if it is controlled by the spiritual atom whose power is as limitless 
as eternity.” ' Ames agreed, reminding readers that “religion is the long- 
time hope.” *© 
Reflecting the dominant attitudes in church and university early in this 
century, the Institute gave little initial consideration to the role women 
and racial minorities might play in its life. Membership was exclusively 
caucasian until very late in its history, and the only woman member 
during the first forty years was charter member elected the first 
secretary.!’ Such a situation could not escape criticism forever, and the 
CHRISTIAN-EVANGELIST chided the Institute for its male chauvinism 
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after the 1936 meeting. oe the Institute’s reputation for liberalism, 
the editor commented: 

Apparently the Campbell Institute is not only ungallant, 

harboring a masculine superiority complex which some of our 

intelligent women must find rather galling. It is also in some ways 

thoroughly fundamentalist. It goes far beyoud mild conserva- 

tism, surpasses in literalism even the extreme heresy-hunters of 

our own brotherhood. It joins company finally only with those 

few American die-hards who make a test of fellowship of the 

Pauline injunction, “Let a woman learn in quietness in all 

subjection.” 18 
The next year, reporting a large meeting of the Institute, the 
EVANGELIST commented that women, though ineligible for member- 
ship, made up one-third of the attendance and provided two program 
participants. !9 The constitution suggests that the exclusion of women 
from membership was informal, and the policy seems to have been 
quietly dropped. By the time the Institute membership list was separated 
from the alumni list of Disciples Divinity House in 1956 a few women 
were included, and the number increased in subsequent years but never 
reached a dozen. 

Arguing from the growing interdependence of society, Edwin Elliot 
emphasized the importance of addressing racial and religious bigotry in 
1946.*° This theme was echoed in the 1949 annual meeting which was 
devoted to discussion of social issues, apparently to the distress of at least 
one person. The secretary recorded that ninety-five persons present 
included “one crackpot, . . . a stray woman, present only for a short time, 
distinguished because she ‘does not believe in racial equality.’ ” 7! Yet if 
Institute sentiment supported racial equality, the continued absence of 
racial minorities from the membership roster was not convincing 
evidence. 

The liberal theology of E. S. Ames and the Chicago school clearly 
predominated in deliberations of the Institute and the publications of 
THE SCROLL during these middle years. Ames remained unchastened 
in his optimism by the war experience.” In the same year that saw 
publication of Karl Barth’s EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS inaugurating 
a theological movement generally termed Neo-Orthodoxy, Ames 
published his own NEW ORTHODOXY. The two orthodoxies had little 
in common save the enthusiasm of their advocates. While Barth struggled 
to discern the meaning of divine transcendence, Ames focused his vision 
on immanence, defining religion as “the dramatic movement of the 
idealizing, outreaching life of man in the midst of his practical, social 
tasks.” 23 

Though he did not sign the humanist manifesto of 1933, Ames’s 
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objections to that document were more practical and emotional than 
theoretical. He advocated humanism in the columns of THE SCROLL in 
1929, defining it as “the doctrine of the possibility of developing the 
powers and resources of human nature through more adequate 
participation in the material goods of life, through education, through 
cooperation, and through encouragement of more freedom and creative 
effort among individuals.” So defined, insisted Ames, “humanism points 
the way to a conception of reality, particularly in terms of the social 
sciences, which yields a profounder and more adequate idea of God than 
that to which, in most of its forms, it is opposed.” 4 Ames also 
summarized an address by A. Eustace Haydon on humanism for readers 
of THE SCROLL in the following year. 2° The influence of the Chicago 
school was further apparent in Jesse Allan Jacobs’ discussion of “Current 
Views of Jesus.” Jacobs rejected Jesus as the object of worship or 
obedience for Jesus the object of admiration who “comes into the 
twentieth century not as a God uttering commandments but as a glorious 
memory.” © Such views precipitated some backlash as well as some 
befuddlement. “Tell us plainly, dear Dr. Ames, what you think about 
God,” wrote W.J. Lhamon. “And when you get through, maybe I'll tell 
you what I think of your thoughts about God.” 2” 

The rise of a new theology from the ashes of the First World War was 
tardily recognized and inadequately considered in the pages of THE 
SCROLL. In editorial comments on the 1934 annual meeting, Ames 
characterized the meeting as a “straight-out appeal for the Disciples to be 
true to their heritage of a rational and natural religion without 
theological hair-splitting.” He boasted that “no voice was raised” to 
champion neo-orthodoxy. *® Ames considered the latter a “reversion . . . 
to the general attitude and doctrinal position of the old systems of 
speculative theology . . .” and found in this movement one more sound 
reason for his aversion to theology. 7° 

The first challenge to this judgement to appear in THE SCROLL was 
contributed by Harold Lunger. Reflecting the influence of Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Lunger charged liberalism with unwarranted optimism but was 
unwilling to edorse the entire program of orthodoxy. He proposed a 
middle ground: 

For the Realist it is a question whether men will wake up in time 
to permit the Kingdom to come by orderly means, or whether 
they will hold back and there will be a catastrophic inaugration 
of the new day. The signs of the times are much more favorable 
for catastrophe'than they are for even-flowing evolution. But the 
theology of the Realist must provide for either, the likelihood 
being there will be some of both. *° 

Ames continued to press the cause of liberalism, embodying “the 
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critical quest for liberty, for freedon, for growth in the capacity and 
power of individuals and societies to achieve more satisfying ways of 
living.” °’ Irvin E. Lunger responded to his brother’s criticism of 
liberalism with the observation that “the significant thing in these days 
is... that liberals who knew they were liberals and whose liberalism was 
a deep-seated conviction have persisted in their affirmative attitude 


undaunted by hostile currents.” °2 
Even the Second World War seemed to offer little cause for a 


fundamental theological reassessment. The popular series of articles 
entitled “How My Mind Has Changed” which appeared in the 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY was discussed at the 1939 meeting, but few 
Institute minds were changed.** W. B. Blakemore, a student destined to 
succeed Ames as dean of Disciples Divinity House in 1945, admitted that 
the sense of progress had not been strong since publication of 
PROGRESS, but he was encouraged that Disciples seemed little 
influenced by reactionary theological currents.*4 Ames anticipated that 
the War would hasten rejection of “the old theologies which were 
dogmatic, authoritarian, and pre-scientific.”°> Though the subject could 
scarcely be avoided in a program devoted to “Contemporary Religious 
Tought,” “the committee felt somewhat apologetic about introducing a 
discussion’ on new-orthodoxy” at the 1942 meeting.°° When Charles 
Phillips argued that “in the first place, this is not a reversion to 
fundamentals, nor secondly, is it really equivalent to the older 
orthodoxies” and suggested that from it might be gained “a renewed 
sensitivity to the distinctiveness of Christianity,” °’ Blakemore responded: 
What religion needs is not a revival of this old theological 
language but the creation of a new vocabulary which will give us 
a truer religious analysis of experience and its setting. This is. the 
task which the liberals have been about for many years. *° 
From the vantage point of Chicago liberalism neo-Thomism appeared 
surprisingly similar to neo-orthodoxy. W. E. Garrison characterized this 
phase of Catholic theological renewal as “rebellion against the spirit of 
the Renaissance” and as “the theological and philosophical phase of a 
Neo-Guelf movement . . .” °? 
Another suggestion bot a chastened liberalism appearing in THE 
SCROLL during these years came from the pen of Oliver Read Whitley: 
Liberal religion, conceived as a mood, an approach, a temper, 
or a method is to my mind the only sensible attitude in respect to 
religious matters. But the body of doctrine which has become 
attached to the liberal movement leaves much to be desired... 
Liberal religion must completely dissociate itself from the naive 
optimism and overdeveloped faith in science to which it is too 
often prone. *° 
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William Clayton Bower brought a particular sensitivity to the 
education process and its implications for theology to articles prepared for 
THE SCROLL. In 1930 he urged that religion “develop techniques for 
discovering the spiritual values in the processes of our contemporaneous 
civilization,*! and in 1916 he warned: 

The integration of critical thought and emotion constitutes one 
of the major responsibilities of liberal religious thought. Without 
doubt liberalism has tended toward a cold intellectualism. This 
defect it can and should overcome. ** 

The problem for leaders of the Institute as for the Chicago school 
generally in the period following World War II was to discover resources 
for the revitalization of liberalism and for serious response to its critics. 
One evidence of Ames’s own development during these years is found in 
his attraction to the thought of Albert Schweitzer whose philosophy of 
reverence for life touched a sensitive chord in Ames. Recommending the 
works of Schweitzer to readers of THE SCROLL, Ames devoted pages in 
several successive issues to this towering figure of our century. * 

As late as 1949 THE SCROLL announced that a third printing of the 
book RELIGION, written by Ames in 1929, was being undertaken by 
John O. Pyle, a member of University Church in Chicago, as “a good 
answer to Orthodoxy, Neo-orthodoxy, Fundamentalism, Existentialism, 
Atheism, and Agnosticism”*4 Yet by 1949 the golden age was ending. One 
can almost sense the relief with which the Chicago school welcomed 
process philosophy as a tool for reconstruction in William Reese’s 
observation in 1950 that with process philosophy “we can have Dewey 
and metaphysics at thesame time... .” *° 

The profound commitment of the instigate to the life of the church 
rather than simply to the academic study of religion was apparent in the 
content of many of its programs and in many issues of THE SCROLL. As 
the Community Church movement spread to the midwest, for example, 
Irwin Chenoweth explained the phenomenon, its appeal, and the 
opportunity which it presented for Disciples. “© Ames shared his ideas for 
a graded Sunday school curiculum with readers of THE SCROLL in 
1924,*” and the question of open membership was considered at various 
times.“* Numerous issues of THE SCROLL carried Ames’s sermons. An 
unsigned article in 1921 strongly advocated a bicameral Disciple 
convention with a chamber of delegates to balance the mass meeting. 
Arguing that “we need a delegate convention to give fair representation 
to our people,” the author observed that “a delegate convention would be 
truly democratic because it would equalize the voting power among the 
churches.” *? In “Prolegomena to a Philosophy of the Church,” Neil 
Crawford urged an eccesiology more adequate than the Lockean notion 
of church as voluntary association. ”” 
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As a post-war division of the denomination generally along liberal- 
conservative lines became a probability and then a certainty, aspects of 
this struggle were reflected in the programs and publication of the 
Institute. For the Institute, however, this conflict was less immediate and 
less threatening than that of 1908-1918 because its members now enjoyed 
many positions of leadership in the denomination as a whole. Indeed, one 
of the complaints of conservatives was precisely the extraordinary 
influence of the Institute in the denomination. Ralph Clark charged in 
1945 that while only 6.42% of the denomination’s ministers were 
members of the Campbell Institute, members held 37.5 % of the offices in 
the International Convention of Disciples of Christ, 75% of the offices in 
the Board of Higher Education, and 80% of the cheif executive positions 
in cooperating insitutions. Clark concluded with the obvious observation 
that “the strength of the Campbell Institute is entirely out of proportion 
to the numerical strength of its membership.” °! When Blakemore 
accused conservatives of transforming “the church from the non-sectarian 
pattern of the Disciples of Christ into the new sectarianism which this 
movement promulgates,” ** the STANDARD responded that he confused 
legitimate spokesmen for the movement’s tradition with the cause of 
dissension. *3 

Theological education received considerable attention from the 
Institute. George V. Moore discussed a study of American ministerial 
education sponsored by the Conference of Theological Seminaries in the 
United States and Canada in 1937,°4 and the next annual meeting 
devoted considerable attention to the topic. From this 1938 meeting of 
the Institute came a recommendation 

that the Disciple colleges should revise their graduate ministerial 
training so as to provide a doctor’s degree, preferably doctor of 
theology, as reward for an adequate course of training for the 
ministry which would be on a par with the Doctor of Medicine, 
Doctor of Dentistry and other professional degrees. ”° 
Implementation of the recommendation came in the 1960s long after the 
Institute’s proposal had been forgotten. Charles Lynn Pyatt discussed the 
results of a survey of ministerial education in THE SCROLL in 1939. The 
1939 study revealed that Disciples had made progress in ministerial 
education since 1916, particularly at the seminary level. Yet Disciples 
remained below the national average for Protestants: 17.2% of the 
Disciple ministry had completed college and seminary programs and an 
additional 36.7% had completed only college. For all Protestants the 
respective figures were 35.1% and 14.7%. Disciples also had significantly 
fewer ministers with only seminary education: 4.1% compared to 
11%.” While the figures were troubling, the increase in the percentage 
of clergy with graduate education from 8% with some graduate study to 
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17% with a seminary degree in a period of less than twenty-five years 
represented significant progress. This educational advance reflected, at 
least in part, the signal effectiveness of the Institute’s continuing 
encouragement of higher educational standards. 

Though from its inception the Institute advocated Christian union, 
supported federations, and endorsed Community churches, it reflected a 
characteristically Disciple ambivalence toward more _ theologically 
oriented ecumenical endeavors. When the Oxford and Edinburgh 
Conferences were held in 1937, Ames was not impressed. Some months 
later he expressed the conviction “that their importance for the 
advancement of Anerican Christianity was overestimated.” °’ Nonethe- 
less, by the end of this period THE SCROLL welcomed the formation of 
the National Council of Churches with a symposium which, while failing 
to find in the Council a panacea for the religious or social ills of church 
and society, indicated a positive attitude toward this broader based 
successor to the Federal Council. * 

Having announced as one of its purposes at formation the production 
of “contributions of permanent value to the literature and thought of the 
Disciples of Christ,” the Institute rarely allowed its attention to be 
diverted far from the history, tradtions, problems, and possibilities of this 
body. Even its discussion of contemporary religious thought and social 
issues generally was influenced by the question of implications of such 
matters for the denomination. Garrison’s examination of the sources of 
Alexander Campbell’s theology in his doctoral dissertation established the 
framework for much Institute discussion of early Disciple thought. 

The general theme, argued again and again in the pages of THE 
SCROLL, was that Campbell and the first generation of denominational 
leaders had been Lockean empiricists, heirs of the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment. A second generation, isolated on the American frontier 
from the liberalizing influence of scholarly pursuits, misunderstood the 
movement and identified it with the Reformation and seventheenth 
century Protestant Scholasticism. Thus was left to a third generation the 
task of rediscovering and reinforcing the true denominational intellectual 
heritage.°? Ames declared, “the story of the Disciples of Christ belongs to 
the adventurous and thrilling history of the modern age, and this‘age’ is 
defined by dates and events which mark it off from all preceding ages.” ©! 

This approach obviously antagonized conservatives who saw in it an 
attempt to read them out of the mainstream of denominational thought 
through a bit of scholarly legerdemain. Like many earlier Protestant 
conservatives, they suspected that pure Lockean empiricism must run out 
into Berkeleyan idealism or Humean scepticism and therefore challenged 
the Garrisonian and Institute thesis. Generally, their contention was that 
Campbell drew his philosophical ideas from the Scottish Common Sense 
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school of the eighteenth century. © Presumably this source insulated 
Campbell and the Disciples from the charge of rationalism and thrust the 
Chicago group into the position of advocating revolutionary doctrine. 
Thus when Kershner traced the history of the Disciples in a series of 
articles for the CHRISTIAN STANDARD in 1940, © the editor directed 
attention to his assessment of the matter: 

Let the brethren, reading this wonderful study of the history of 
our movement presented by Dean Kershner, take particular note 
of his argument with reference to the philosophy that influenced 
Alexander Campbell. It concerns vitally the attitute one takes to 
our movement. Prof. E. S. Ames and the Campbell Institute 
clique have been insisting that Campbell was a follower of John 
Locke, and out of that theory they have developed a purely 
rationalistic theory of the movement. Dean Kershner insists, and 
with much better reason, that Campbell’s reasoning springs from 
the Common Sense school of Scotland, and that all his work is to 
be read with that in mind™ 

Within the Institute W. J. Lhamon of the Missouri School of Religion, 
while accepting the crucial significance of Locke for Campbell, 
consistently warned against efforts to revive Lockean empiricism. He 
warned that Lockeanism led Campbell to the “crudest kind of 
anthropomorphic God.” © Noting the failure of Campbell to appreciate 
the significance of Darwinism and inductive biblical criticism, Lhamon 
charged him with “arrested development” and insisted that Disciple 
thought needed some overhauling.” He concluded: 

As I read my philosophy, Inmanuel Kant, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, completely upset Locke, but Alexander 
Campbell never discovered it just as he never discovered that a 
tremendous current of biblical criticism had set in during the 
middle years of the nineteenth century.” 

This artical provoked responses from Ames, Garrison and Ralph W. 
Nelson.” Garrison admitted that Campbell “knew very little” about 
Kant and later German philosophers whose views, mediated through 
Coleridge, he found “strange and alien,” and he addressed the question of 
the value of the Lockean heritage “in a generation which has a changed 
view of the nature of revelation, which does not set the natural and the 


supernatural over against each other . . . and which will not so readily 
turn to a miraculously written Word . . . to supplement natural knowl- 
edge...” © William E. Moore discussed his own study of the influence of 


Locke on Campbell in 1936. After a thorough and balanced examination 
he concluded: “Some say the influence was tremendous; others, that the 
influence was inconsequential. I doubt that either position is right and 
am of the opinion that no one can say what degree the influence was.” “° 
Lhamon returned to the topic again in 1944 with the suggestion that his 
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Lockean presuppositions limit Campbell’s contemporary relevance and 
that therefore “to be most loyal to Campbell we must thank God for him 
and then run as fast as we can away from his grave and his ghosts.” 7! 

John L. Davis argued in a perceptive paper that the Disciples are the 
“Puritans of the Frontier” who, like the New England Puritans, 
“succeeded because they preached a return to the middle ground between 
the extremes to which the revolters against Calvin had been driven.” 
Though such a view reflected some of the insights of Perry Miller who, in 
ORTHODOXY IN MASSACHUSETTS, had inaugurated a major 
reassessment of Puritanism, it was not warmly received at the time. 
Charles Phillips responded questioning the extent of the Puritan revolt 
against Calvinism/* An exchange between Blakemore and James Gray 
of Overdale College in Birmingham, England, with the latter 
challenging the tendency of Institute members to indentify Disciple 
origins with the rise of the modern world view was reported in 1940." 

A series of articles on Disciple history dealing with the Civil War and 
with education appeared in THE SCROLL as did a review of THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST: A HISTORY by Institute members W. E. 
Garrison and A.T. DeGroot.’> A.C. Garnett took the occasion of a 
review of Robert F. West’s ALEXANDER CAMPBELL AND NATURAL 
RELIGION to declare his conviction that Campbell, because of his 
inadequate theory of knowledge and “despite his brilliance and his power 
of propaganda, was more of a misfortune that an asset to the religious 
movement with which he was associated.” “© Warming to the theme, 
Garnett added: 

It was chiefly due to his influence that two irenic and 
ecumenically minded movements, initiated respectively by his 
father and Barton W. Stone, were turned for three-quarters of a 
century into a narrow and pugnacious sect which itself split into 
several sub-sects, and which, despite a twenieth century recovery 
by the majority of something of the original vision, is still plagued 
and threateded with division by the residual after-effects of his 
polemics.” 

The Disciple future no less than the Disciple past was scrutinized by the 
Institute. In commenting on Garrison’s RELIGION FOLLOWS THE 
FRONTIER, Hugh W. Ghormly suggested that modern Disciples had 
only two alternatives: 

One is to abandon the whole Disciples enterprise. The other is to 
seek a new basis which shall be in essential harmony with our 
original program of Christian union and also with sound 
scholarship.’® 
Garrison, following the historiographical lead of Frederick Jackson 
Turner and William Warren Sweet, credited much of the character of the 
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Disciples of Christ to the influence of the frontier. Recognizing the 
problems created for a movement claming to derive vitality from the 
frontier by its disappearance, W. C. Bower called attention to new 
frontiers of science and human relations and asked if the Disciples can 
maintain “the essential qualities of the frontier mind” or if they will 
“regress from a dynamic and creative to an adaptive quality of mind and 
settle down to a denominational stereotype.” ”” 

Ames was convinced that the Disciples were an outgrowth of 
intellectual currents which led to “new evaluations of religion and of 
human life” and to rejection of “the old metaphysics and theologies.” °° 
Thus their survival and increase depended less on finding new frontiers 
than on reaffirmation of tradition: 

This is a grand day of opportunity for the Disciples of Christ, but 
to fulfill their destiny they need to realize the dignity, timeliness 
and vitality of their liberal religious inheritance and proclaim it 
to the world with all the resources of the sciences, philosophies, 
and arts that are so richly available for those who appreciate the 
temper and spirit of the age in which we live. 
Garnett argued that it was time to move on to a further stage of Disciple 
thought: “The unity of the faith, not creeds, but Christ. The symbols of 
its expression, not words but ordinances. The manner of its proof, not 
logic, but life.”®* Blakemore suggested that contemporary Disciples 
would find direction by applying the method used by the fathers in their 
time: 
The logical historical development for the Disciples will come 
about by the method which has characterized our great moments 
in the past . . . Their method is that of searching the 
contemporary mind for its fruitful ideas. These ideas may not 
bear fruit forever, but they always release Christianity from 
dialectic into action. 
Writing in 1948, Blakemore suggested that naturalism, organism, or 
process philosophy might contain generative power for the contemporary 
scene. 

After the change in membership requirements at the 1919 meeting,”” 
the Institute amended its constitution in 1920 to open membership to any 
college graduate in sympathy with its purposes. °° Partially as a result of 
this action, the Institute was able to report in 1934 that 

the original aims have been kept in mind but the membership is 
no longer limited to a select few of the so-called ‘radicals’ but 
includes nearly 300 of our ministers and leaders of every 
theological complexion.*” 
The select few were not forgotten; the Institute observed in 1938 that, of 
its fourteen charter members, six were living; and all of these were 
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included in WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA.” Yet the growing influence of 
the Institute during these years altered the character of the Disciples 
ministry. Waymon Parsons wrote appreciatively of the role of the 
Institute in assuring him of the presence and support 
of a large group of ministers who embodied for us a. . . new and 
intellectually respectable concept of religion. These were the men 
who first opened our eyes to the fact that scholarship and the 
ministry could get along together. * 
Orvis F. Jordan, looking back over the Institute’s first half century, 
claimed that “most of us have been more intelligent, more useful, and 
more spiritual Christians through fellowshilp with the men of the 
Institute.” ”” 

The Campbell Institute tradition of holding “aftersessions,” late 
evening meetings following the conclusion of regualr International 
Convention business, drew it into the conflict between the Convention 
and conservatives then in the process of withdrawal to form a new North 
American Convention in 1942. When officers of the International 
Convention objected to the formation of a separate convention, 
representatives of the new group responded that 

they are justified in having their own convention because the 
Campbell Institute meets independently in the late evenings 
during the International Convention and that the Campbell 
Institute interferes with attendance at the sesssions of the 
International Convention by keeping late hours, etc.”! 
Restponding to this response, officers of the Convention asked the 
Institute to cancel its aftersessions for 1942, but the Insitute did not 
comply with the request.” 

Dean Ames retired from Disciples Divinity House in 1945 and 
relinquished editorial responsibility for THE SCROLL in the following 
year. However, THE SCROLL did not appear regularly without his 
charismatic and energetic leadership, and Ames resumed editorial 
responsibility in January, 1948, after an interim of four issues. He edited 
THE SCROLL until 1951 when, in his eighty-second year, Ames 
relinquished this responsibility for the last time. The intimate relationship 
between his leadership and the prosperity of Institute and SCROLL’ 
was an ominous warning for the future of organization and journal. 


V: YEARS OF CHANGE 


Throughout its history the Campbell Institute denied representing any 
single theological or philosophical point of view. Ellsworth Faris reflected 
clear Institute policy when he declared that the membership included 
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“the widest diversity of theological and philosophical view-point,” that 
there was absolutely no uniformity of position, and that while most 
members were “liberal,” others were “very conservative.” ! Yet historical 
reality never truly reflected this ideal. The Institute through most of its 
history consistently reflected the ideas, ideals and aspirations of Disciple 
liberals, the influence of the University of Chicago, and the commanding 
personality of Edward Scribner Ames. After Ames’s retirement as editor 
of THE SCROLL in 1951, that journal and the Institute began a process 
of transformation in response to changing intellectual, social, and 
ecclesiastical currents which would leave them very different by the end 
of the decade. As liberal Disciples belatedly began to consider recent 
theological trends and as the ecumenical movement gained momentum, 
the Institute provided a useful forum for discussion of these and related 
matters. Yet in this role neither the Institute nor THE SCROLL could 
claim a functional uniqueness comparable to that of their earlier history. 
Thus during the years after mid-century the Institute seldom provoked 
the excitement and challenge which marked its earlier years. These years 
were to the Institute’s history a kind of aftersession, interesting, useful, 
appreciated, but finally subordinate to the earlier period. 

Two men, W. B. Blakemore and Paul A. Crow, edited THE SCROLL 
for more than a very few issues during the 1950s and 60s and gave the 
journal its focus during this period.” Both were vitally concerned with 
ecumenism and Disciple participation in the ecumenical movement. Both 
were concerned with church life. Blakemore’s ideological concerns were 
balanced by Crow’s institutional interests. Together with Robert 
Chambless who served as secretary-treasurer of the Institute from 1960 
until 1971 they gave the Institute what coherence and continuity it 
possessed during the last generation of its life. 

While the pages of THE SCROLL after 1951 reveal a continuing 
interest in denominational history and thought and in problems of parish 
work, the discussion of such matters is generally conducted in the context 
of broader theological and ecumenical concerns. Indeed, the lines of 
demarcation between these different topics which earlier were clearly 
distinguishable tend to disappear. As A. M. Pennybacker observed in 
1965, “.. .there is no issue in our contemporary world . . . that can be 
called a denominational issue. They are ecumenical issues, universal, 
confronting the whole church.”* A few articles appear to be of 
antiquarian and exclusively denominational interest, but even these 
actually examine an historic denominational position in response to 
questions being considered in contemporary theology.’ 

A growing concern among Institute members with respect to theology 
was articulated by Blakemore who observed that the Disciples of Christ as 
a “non-theological people” who “flourished in a non-theological age” now 
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find themselves in “intellectual crisis:” ” 

The times have shifted from a philosophical search to justify our 

faith, to a theological search to justify our philosophizing. There 

is here a subtle but important change in direction. ® 
Responding to the challenge of this change, George Stuart advocated the 
pursuit of philosophical theology by the church as a means of recovering 
“the dominance of ultimate concerns over immediate interests . . . and of 
faith and love over the occasions which break fellowship with God and 
man.” The essential role of theology in bringing clarity to the church’s 
proclamation was emphasized by Herndon Wagers in a review of one of 
the volumes issued by the Panel of Scholars of the Disciples. Wagers 
urgently insisted that “the churches accept with utmost seriousness the 
task of speaking to their generation of what is meant, in depth and 
richness, when it is declared that Jesus Christ is the way, the truth and the 
life.” 8 

Worship was examined theologically in 1956. Worship, wrote 

Blakemore, 

constantly reminds us of what God has done for us, not of what 

we have done for God. And it reminds us of God’s love most 

powerfully when we use the Communion of the Lord’s Table as 

the central act of our worship, for in communion we have the 

grand representation of the outpouring of the love of God toward 

man -- God himself in Christ reconciling us to Himself. ° 
A decade later he traced the evolution of worship in Disciple churches 
since 1925. Though arguing for considerable continuity within the 
denomination and through the thirty year period, Blakemore nonetheless 
observed that in the early fifites thinking about worship ceased to be 
dominated by psychological considerations and “a period of theological 
correction” commenced.!° THE SCROLL contributed to the correction. 
Publication of G. Edwin Osborn’s CHRISTIAN WORSHIP: A SERVICE 
BOOK suggested the propriety of devoting an issue of THE SCROLL to 
this theme; and the summer, 1953 number included Osborn’s discussion 
of the background for the book, a review of the volume by Wallace W. 
Robbins, and other articles on related topics.'' A decade later Keith 
Watkins discussed problems presented for Disciple celebration of birth 
and membership transfer by virtue of the denomination’s position on 
baptism and proposed appropriate “initiation rite” services for such 
occasions. !” 

Secular theologies, so popular in the 1960s, gained little space in the 
pages of THE SCROLL. “The secular Church is the Church come of 
age,” declared Charles Cox in 1965. He urged that the church’s role be 
seen as enabling “us and our world to faithfully celebrate our secularity, 
to faithfully reflect upon our secularity, and to faithfully participate in 
our secularity.” !3 On the other hand, Ralph Wilburn sounded a note of 
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caution, arguing that the human freedom of independence toward the 
world is rooted in freedom for God and that human destiny may well rest 
with the human ability to relate these two types of freedom/* No more 
appeared on the topic of secular theology in subsequent issues of THE 
SCROLL. The theme of mission and renewal was considered in the 
sixities in an article by Frank Mabee and a sermon by Loren Broadus!” 

Several contributors to THE SCROLL sought to clarify the significance 
of contemporary theological and social forces for the Disciples of Christ. 
Blakemore observed that in spite of a strong commitment to Christian 
unity, Disciples appeared ill equipped to make major group contributions 
to ecumenism since “within the contemporary ecumenical movement, 
leadership is accorded those groups which by history, tradition and past 
practice have skill in formulating creeds, covenants, and confessions.” He 
suggested the development of skills in these areas.!° Later he suggested 
the need for Disciples to reassess their views of individualism in an other- 
directed age, of rationalism in an age which has moved beyond 
Enlightenment understandings of reason, and of the city as Americans 
find themselves 

caught in the cross currents of a changing America with equally 
strong and contrary trends of urbanization and ruralization. 
There is urbanization at the technical levels of our civilization 
and an amazing ruralization of customs and mores which is 
penetrating deep into the hearts of our cities. !” 

George Beazley, Jr. reiterated some of these themes in arguing that 
biblical studies, the ecumenical movement, urbanization, and interna- 
tionalism would compel Disciples to search for new directions.'® W. E. 
Garrison viewed the Disciple ecumenical problem as one of enunciating a 


program for Christian unity which “embodies both loyalty and 


liberty.” '° 


Numerous efforts to reassess the theological heritage of Christianity and 
to consider its implications for contemporary Disciples appeared as 
SCROLL articles during these years. Richard James raised the question 
of the doctrine of the trinity in 1956 and argued that Disciples, following 
Alexander Campbell, have rejected unitarian and trinitarian formulas 
alike as bars to fellowship. 7? Robert Lewis questioned James’s exegesis of 
Campbell in a subsequent issue and argued that Campbell objected only 
to the word “trinity.” 2! Pressing this line of thought further, Clyde Smith 
reminded readers that the real significance of a symbol is that to which it 
points and urged that “as true Disciples we must appropriate the whole 
history of the one Church and make it our own, or our Christian witness 
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remains incomplete... 
“The Place of Theology in the Life of the Church,” working papers 
from a study group of the World Convention of Churches of Christ, 
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appeared in THE SCROLL in 1956. These brief statements revealed an 
increasing interest in theological concerns throughout the denomination 
and argued that theological understanding is necessary for the 
“progressive edification of the church.” 7? Though Howard Short insisted 
in 1959 that the theological renaissance among Disciples had had little 
grass-roots influence,“ Blakemore characterized the current Disciple 
concern with theological method and symbolic theology, with recovery of 
the bible, with Christology, and with the relationship of theology to 
worship and ritual as the “most extensive theological stimulation ever 
experienced by Disciples of Christ in their history.” 2 

Biblical theology provided a logical field through which Disciples 
might become more actively engaged in theological dialogue, and 
considerable attention was given to biblical studies in the pages of THE 
SCROLL. The earlier contributions of H. L. Willett to biblical criticism 
were reviewed in 19517° and a few years later Woodrow Wasson traced 
three approaches to the bible, ranging from static supernaturalism 
through semi-dynamic supernaturalism to naturalism, which emerged 
among Disciples at the end of the last century.”’ George Beazley 
forcefully argued for greater Disciple involvement in biblical studies in 
1957;7° and Clyde Smith, then a graduate student in the field of Bible, 
both reaffirmed the need Beazley had identified and enumerated 
obstacles to further Disciple participation in biblical scholarship. 7? Loren 
Fisher reiterated the need for greater denominational participation in 
biblical studies two years later2? and William Reed urged biblical study 
as a support of ecumenism with the observation that “the Bible is not the 
only source, but is an important one which can guide, as a friend of the 
forces of unity, each effort to incorporate into one family all the followers 
of Christ; 3} 

Provoked in part by denominational concerns to clarify standards for 
ministry and in part by ecumenical discussions calling specific Disciple 
understandings and practices into question, several articles on the 
ministry appeared in THE SCROLL during the 1960s. Robert L. Dady 
discussed the sources of ministerial authority in 1962 and contended that 
authority derives from the gospel proclaimed.” Philip Berg presented the 
results of a survey he conducted in an effort to assess the effects of 
professionalism among Disciple clergy,* and David Polk, responding to 
the challenge of ecumenical dialogue, proposed a theology of ordina- 
tion?’ The entire issue of THE SCROLL for autumn, 1964, was devoted 
to the topic of ministry and included a COCU statement on ministry, Roy 
Griggs’s discussion of “the Ministry as a Barrier to Church Union,” 35 and 
Herald Monroe’s depiction of the layman’s view of the ministry. *© 
Ronald Osborn sought to place the discussion in proper perspective: 

Basically the ministry is servanthood, and the offical ministers of 
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the church are given, not to keep the church tied up in discussions 
of validity, orders and other “crucial issues” of definition, but to 
enable the whole church to fulfill its servanthood in a world 
awaiting the manifestation of the love of God in Christ.*” 
A Home and State Missions Planning Council paper on ministerial 
standing was published in 1969 together with responses and a comment 
on the office of regional minister.*® 

Two articles concerning the historic Disciple practice of ordaining 
“lay” elders provoked considerable interest. W. J. Jarman suggested in 
early 1966 that discussion of the elder’s role might lead to church renewal 
at the local level?? Later that year Dwight Stevenson traced the history 
of ordained Disciple elders and the decline in the practice of ordaining 
elders which followed the emergence of a full-time professional clergy.” 
This article was enthusiastically discussed with the editor receiving over 
two hundred letters in response. *! 

In a thoughtful discussion of denominational problems and priorities in 
1960, William Clayton Bower indentified six crucial issues: restructure of 
polity, integration of the functions of agencies, development of lay 
membership, recruitment and training of competent leadership, state- 
ment of principles, and ecumenical engagement.‘ Most of these 
concerns were debated in THE SCROLL or on the floor at Institute 
aftersessions. The need for denominational restructure was implicit in 
Daniel Eckert’s challenge of the traditional Disciple distinction between 
church and association. Observing that “the relationship between the 
- CHURCH, as constituted by the Spirit, and the church, as instituted by 
men and women of faith and obedience, is determined by the freedom 
with which both the Divine and the human play their parts,” Eckert 
suggested that the International Convention might appropriately be 
regarded as church. *? George Beazley suggested that Disciples were 
cautiously seeking an ecclesiology which would steer them “Between 
Anarchy and Hierarchy.” ** Restructure was the program topic for 1967 
aftersessions with Blakemore, Robert Burns, and A. M. Pennybacker 
discussing controversial elements in the restructure design at one session 
and Robert Thomas reading a paper on “The Crisis of Authority for 
Disciples” at the other. Thomas related the problems besetting the 
denomination in the sixities to the broader cultural attitude toward 
authority and to “the rapidity with which the people in the pews have 
appropriated the assumptions about the nature of Biblical materials 
which have been generally held by the Church’s scholars for a century. *° 

Blakemore proposed applying management theory to the analysis of 
denominational organization in 1953 and argued that lateral organiza- 
tion is as legitimate as pyramidal but has some inherent weaknesses, 
notably in the area of producing general leadership, of which Disciples 
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need to be aware.*® A. Dale Fiers, then president of the Christian 
Church, discussed the influence of ecumenical movements on denomina- 
tional planning in 1970,*’ and three years later Thomas J. Liggett, 
president of the U.C.M.S., in carefully reasoned “Reflections on the 
Future of the Christian Church” considered basic fiscal, leadership and 
structural problems of the denomination e 

Various aspects of denominational ministerial concern were reflected 
in THE SCROLL after 1950. Harlie Smith commented on organizational 
factors in ministerial recruitment in 195349 and ParkerRossman argued 
the need for continuing education.” Keith Watkins summarized some of 
the problems of theological education in the tumultuous years of the late 
sixties.’ Roger Zollars, one of the founders of the College of Professional 
Christian Ministers in Illinois and Wisconsin, argued forcefully for a 
national professional association of clergy. me 

Ecumenism was clearly the issue most often considered in the pages of 
THE SCROLL after 1950. The Second Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, held in Evanston in the summer of 1954, created intense 
interest in ecumenical questions in Chicago, the Institute, and THE 
SCROLL. In prepartation for the Assembly, the winter, 1953 issue of 
THE SCROLL was devoted to the topic of Disciple participation in the 
ecumenical movement. Ronald Osborn offered an explanation for the 
inability of Disciples to maintain the level of achievement which had 
marked their earlier contribution to church unity but also insisted upon 
the existence and significance of contemporary opportunities. 
Hampton Adams suggested that the ecumenical movement asks the 
Disciples not what do you have to give up but rather “what do you have 
to share with the whole Church of our Lord Jesus Christ.” °4 W. E. 
Garrison suggested that the differences among participants in ecumenical 
discussions which present obstacles to unity should be regarded as “topics 
upon which we have something to learn as well as something to teach.” *° 
Subsequently THE SCROLL carried letters from Discile delegates 
responding to the question, “What Should Disciples Be Saying at 
Evanston?” °° and comments on the letters from Institute members. *” 
Harold Fey observed that the delegate responses 

reveal a basic commitment to Christ and the church, set against 

some uncertainty concernign the worth or validity of our 

contribution to the Christianization of our time. They demon- 

strate that only a minority retain the confidence of our fathers 

that Christian unity must come in a certain way, yet the desire to 

contribute to that unity remains strong. ® 

Following the Evanston Assembly, Blakemore reported that it “was 
important beyond any expectations and in unexpected ways.”°? Yet he 
noted the limited Disciple contribution to Assembly deliberations and 
suggested: 
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If Disciples of Christ are not contributing to the World 
Council’s understanding of itself, it is largely because they have 
not succeeded in clarifying their own ideas about themselves as a 
brotherhood, as something more than an amorphous cluster of 
local congregations. When we get our own ideas in this respect 
straightened out, we will have little difficulty in finding ways to 
get them expressed at the centre of ecumenical thinking. ®? 


W.E. Garrison’s Book, CHRISTIAN UNITY AND DISCIPLES OF 
CHIRST, was reviewed by Irvin Lunger;® and Blakemore, observing 
that other denominations are reluctant to accept the Disciple program of 
“a simple creedless method of unification,” suggested that “perhaps we 
had better become more sophisticated about creeds than our traditional 
anti-creedalism asked us to be.” © A. T. DeGroot, Ronald Osborn and 
Ralph Wilburn explored the question of what Disciples mean by “the 
unity we seek.” DeGroot suggested that characteristically Disciples have 
considered themselves a movement within the much larger whole family 
of God.® Later Richard Johnson cautioned, however, that such an 
apporoach should not lead to an ecclesiology which holds that various 
denominations and congregations are only parts of the whole church. 
Rather, he insisted, each should be viewed as a manifestation of the 
whole church in its place.™ 

Expressing concern for the quality of contemporary Disciple participa- 
tion in faith and order discussions, Osborn wondered, “Will we have 
scholars able to witness to ourselves and others in this day?” © Wilburn 
proposed in 1959 that “the time is ripe to carry through three revisions in 
the outer structure of the church’s life.” He described these as mutual 
recognitions ministries, mutual recognition of baptism and membership 
and intercommunion, and greater structural unity of cooperative 
witness.° 

Comparing the alternative ecumenical programs of conciliarism and 
denominational merger, Blakemore maintained that conciliarism is best 
suited to the Disciple genius and therefore offers the greatest opportunity 
for significant Disciple contribution.® Philip Morgan, the general 
secretary of the Churches of Christ in Great Britain and Ireland, reported 
that “there is a new atmostphere of urgency fostering union conversa- 
tions” among British Disciples. ® 

The work of the Consultation on Church Union was regularly reported 
and discussed in THE SCROLL. George Beazley first commented on 
Disciple participation in COCU in 1963.® COCO statements on baptism 
and the ministry appeared in the following year,’° and Beazley again 
diseussed Disciple participation in 1966.’1 A third report was prepared 
by Paul Crow in 1967.2 Two articles, one a review of Loren Lair’s THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND THEIR WORK by United Churchman 
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Robert Paul and another by William Howland suggesting the need for 
Disciple reconsideration of traditional views of baptism and polity, 
reflected Disciple ecumenical dialogue with the United Church.’? One 
article reflected Disciple interest in the Second Vatican Council. Colbert 
Cartwright reminded readers that Protestants and Catholics share mutual 
concerns “for reform and renewal and greater relevancy.” “ 

In retrospect it would be difficult to claim for the program of the 
Institute and THE SCROLL after 1950 the same urgency which 
characterized their work earlier in the century. By the end of the sixties 
the Institute was only one of several denominational institutions 
committed to theological and spiritual renewal, to an educated ministry, 
and to the advancement of ecumenism. Yet in its regular presentation of 
these issues in clear and direct fashion the Institute continued to make a 
significant contribution to their realization. 


VI: DISSOLUTION OF THE INSTITUTE 


The Campbell Institute appears to have been in process of dissolution 
almost from the moment of its creation. Plagued at the outset by the 
hostility of those who found the Institute’s program of accommodation of 
religion to modern culture threatening, the Institute was later to suffer as 
its very success in shaping denominational attitudes rendered its survival 
as a distinct institution less significant. Finally, the Institute’s close 
indentification with a few drematic personalities, a specific theological 
and philosophical perspective, and a single educational institution ill 
equipped it for survival when the early leadership passed from the scene, 
intellectual currents radically altered, and the institutional tie was 
severed. 

Ellsworth Faris admitted in 1917 that THE SCROLL had been 
suspended in 1908 in response to attacks upon the Institute engendered by 
publication of the journal. Yet he claimed that reports of the Institute’s 
dissolution were met by “the great amusement of the members.”? 
Apparently not all were amused; one member wrote prior to the 1910 
annual meeting held at Winona Lake, Indiana: “Better give C. I. a 
respectable funeral at Winona before the remains are kept too long.” ” 

C. C. Morrison, editor of the CHRISTIAN CENTURY and a member 
and former officer of the Institute, conducted a survey of the membership 
in 1918 and reported the responses he received. The survey instrument 
itself indicates the character of much internal criticism of the Institute. 
Morrison asked, for example, “Is the Institute more of a hindrance than a 
help to the democratic development of the progressive movement among 
the Disciples?” Other queries included whether “the Institute with its 
academic freemasonry [is] partly responsible for a certain resentment and 
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inhibition” of liberals toward the progressive movement and whether 
there exists “a ‘principle of irritation’ in the Institute which gives some 


ground for regarding Institute men as aristocratic, if not snobbish and 
haughty.” A majority of the respondents but not of the members 
answered each question affirmatively. On the crucial final question of the 
future, twenty-nine voted “for the Institute to continue essentially as it 
_is,” twenty-eight “for radical reconstruction” including a change in 
academic requirements, and thirty-one “for dissolution of the Institute.” ° 
Though Morrison had made his point, Institute leaders were unwilling 
to accept the results of his survey without their own inquiry. President 
Edward A. Henry and editor O. F. Jordan devoted the entire March, 
1919 issue of THE SCROLL to the question “Shall the Campbell Institute 
Disband?” The issue was more defensive than exploratory. To be 
followed by a “straw vote” of the membership, the journal was no less 
biased in seeking to guarantee the response than had been the earlier 
questionnaire. Observing that “within the present membership of the 
Institute there are some who advocate disbanding,” the editor nonetheless 
insisted that “there is not the least evidence that the group as a whole, or 
even any considerable portion of it, favors such action.” 4 Two months 
later THE SCROLL reported that the members had voted five to one in 
favor of continuation, thereby putting to rest the “persistent propaganda 
in favor of going out of existence” which for several years had diverted 
attention of the Institute from its real tasks.” In the March issue the editor 
clearly suggested the manner in which dissolution would come: 
Doubtless the time will come when the Campbell Institute, 
like every other human institution, will pass away, or be so 
modified as to cease to bear its present form. To protest such 
change or even such dissolution when it has fulfilled its purpose 
would be to disclaim that very principle of evolution which is the 
common place of all our modern thinking. But such changes 
will come quietly and inevitably, and not as the result of any 
agitation, friendly or hostile ® 
While Ames celebrated the continuing vitality of the Institute in 
1941! his retirement as editor a decade later left the Institute with fiscal 
as well as personnel problems. An editorial committee was established 
and instructed “to publish within existing fiscal limits and remove the 
present debt” of $560.67 5 
The debt was actually the least of the Institute’s problems in 1951. 
“ Chicago’s Hyde Park, threatened with becoming an urban slum, was no 
longer an attractive gathering place for annual meetings. The dominant 
figures of the Chicago school were all retired, and younger faculty in the 
Divinity School varied in their assessment of the place that school would 
have in the future of American theology. The belated recognition of the 
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influence of Continental theology on campus compelled a new evaluation 
of ideas which had been rejected outright by an earlier generation. 
Personal loyalties to Institute leaders established over years and often 
filial in nature were not easily transferred to a younger generation. 
Perhaps crucially, the restructure of theological education at Chicago in a 
Federated Theological Faculty gave Disciples Divinity House status as a 
school for the first time but also thrust Dean Blakemore into an intricate 
administrative network which proved far more time consuming and 
restrictive than the structure with which Dean Ames had worked. Thus 
intellectual, social, and personal forces threatened Institute survival by 
1951. 

The Institute did not meet in 1952, and no minutes were placed in the 
record book after 1953. THE SCROLL quickly became a quarterly 
nominally edited through 1956 by a committee but edited in actuality by 
Blakemore. At the end of his term as president, S. Marion Smith 
wondered if the Institute’s time had passed: “The Scroll has hesitated at 
times and regular summer meetings have not been held, and perhaps 
there has been impatience shown, concurring with Dante in his advice, 
‘Son! our time asks thriftier using, linger not; Away!’ ” ° 

The relationship of the Insitute and THE SCROLL to Disciples 
Divinity House was discerned as a problem during these years. So long as 
Ames had dominated both institutions the issue was not readily apparent. 
Blakemore included the alumni quarterly, HOUSE NEWS, in the 
Institute’s journal beginning in 1953, and membership response varied 
considerably. Some viewed the Institute as an avenue of “fellowship with 
the men of the Disciples Divinity House” and THE SCROLL as “the 
organ which keeps the comrades of the House in touch with one another.” 
Yet another member warned that the Institute “should not act as an 
alumni association of the .. . House.” !° Blakemore was aware of the 
ambiguity of his position as editor almost by default. Anxious to build a 
distinct House alumni organization, he urged separation.’’ Many 
members welcomed separation, and at a meeting of the Institute at the 
1956 International Convention new officers including an editor of THE 
SCROLL were elected. W. Marshon DePoister, dean of Chapman 
College, became editor and moved THE SCROLL to the West Coast. 
The move proved costly to the Institute in terms of a lost sense of 
continuity with its past and lost administrative and fiscal support 
previously provided by the House. Seven issues of THE SCROLL 
appeared in the following two and one half years before DePoister 
resigned. A regular publishing schedule for THE SCROLL was resumed 
in 1963 when Paul Crow, professor of church history at Lexington 
Theological Seminary, became editor. For five years Crow and Lexington 
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Seminary provided the personal and institutional support necessary for 
the journal, but after Crow’s resignation in 1968 THE SCROLL has 
appeared only irregularly. 

Robert Chambless, certainly the most energetic and determined 
secretary-treasurer in the history of the Institute, was elected in 1960 and 
served for over a decade. Only his determined pursuit of new members 
and of dues from old members made possible the regular publishing 
schedule of THE SCROLL under the editorship of Crow. Membership 
continued a gradual decline.'* In spite of an occasional well attended 
meeting or popular issue of THE SCROLL,” by 1968 financial affairs 
were “in critical state;” and Chambless wrote the other officers: 

Several times in the last few years, both warm friends and 

lukewarm friends of the Campbell Institute have raised questions 

as to whether the Institute and/or “The Scroll” have accomp- 

lished their purposes and outlived their usefulness. '* 
The only recorded response at the 1968 meeting was a vote to increase 
dues. The future of the Institute was again discussed at meetings held in 
Chicago in conjunction with the seventy-fifth anniversary celebration of 
Disciples Divinity House in 1970; and at the San Antonio Assembly of the 
Christian Church in 1975 Institute members met and voted to publish a 
final, historical issue of THE SCROLL and disband.!° Let the twentieth 
century transformation of the churches of the Disciples of Christ for 
_ which the Institute so earnestly struggled in terms of higher standards of 
ministerial education, deeper spiritual understanding, heightened social 
concerns, more formidable scholarship, and greater tolerance and 
compassion stand as its epitaph. 
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APPENDIX 
A Check List of THE SCROLL and Other Campbell Institute Records 


The serial publication of the Campbell Institute has appeared under 
various titles including THE SCROLL, THE QUARTERLY BULLETIN 
OF THE CAMPBELL INSTITUTE, the CIRCULAR LETTER and the 
CAMPBELL INSTITUTE BULLETIN. At different periods this publica- 
tion was issued monthly, quarterly, or irregularly. While usually 
published in Chicago, from 1926 through 1933 it appeared as a page in 
THE CHRISTIAN, published in Kansas City. Since the beginning of 1957 
it has been published in various locations determined by the residence of 
the current editor. Volume numbering has ofter been inaccurate. The 
result has proven to be confusion for those librarians, archivists, and 
historians concerned to catalogue, maintain, or examine a complete run 
of the journal. 

Several previous articles have provided information of value in 
establishing a check list. The first, by A. T. DeGroot, was entitled 
“History of the Scroll” and appeared in THE SCROLL, XXXVII (April, 
1940), 252-53. Greater detail was provided by Orvis F. Jordan in “The 
Campbell Institute Through Fifty Years,” THE SCROLL, XLIV (March- 
April, 1947), 4-23. An article written by Claude E. Spencer and entitled 
“The Scroll; A Check List” appeared in DISCIPLIANA, V. (October, 
1945), 25,26. Spencer, subsequently the founder and first curator of the 
Disciples of Christ Historical Society, was already meticulously gathering 
information regarding Disciple literature. He traced the history of the 
Institute’s journal from its first number in 1903 through the final number 
of volume 42 in June, 1945. 

In “The Scroll Through Sixty Years of Continuity and Change,” THE 
SCROLL, LXI (Summer, 1964), 43-50, Marvin D. Williams, Jr. 
continued the check list through 1963. Both the Spencer and the Williams 
articles provide information on editorship of the magazine as well as the 
frequency and numbering of publication. Williams, then director of the 
library and archivist at the Disciples of Christ Historical Society, also 
sketched the major themes which he found developed in THE SCROLL: 
“Christian unity, devotion to an educated ministry, an interst in the 
history of the Disciples of Chirst, and practical involvement in pastoral 
relations” (p. 48). 

When Paul Crow, professor of church history at Lexington Theological 
Seminary, became editor in 1962, THE SCROLL began to appear 
triennially from Lexington. The three numbers in volume 60 (1963) were 
published in winter, spring and autumn. Spring, summer, and autumn 
numbers appeared in volume 61 (1964), and in the following year volume 
62 was issued in winter, spring, and autumn. Only two numbers, spring 
and autumn, were issued in 1966 as volume 63. Paul Crow edited the 
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spring and summer, 1967 numbers of volume 64 but was on sabbatical 
leave at Oxford that fall. Winter, 1967, the final number of the volume, 
therefore appeared under the interim editorship of G. Hugh Wilson, 
minister of First Christian Church in Norman, Oklahoma. 

Paul Crow returned to the United States in 1968 to become general 
secretary of the Consultation on Church Union, and G. Hugh Wilson 
became editor of THE SCROLL. Only three isues appeared under his 
leadership. A fall, 1968 issue was numbered volume 65, number 1. 
Volume 65, number 2 appeared in spring, 1969. A spring, 1970 issue 
appeared as volume 66, number 1. Robert Chambless of St. Louis was 
elected to succeed Wilson as editor in 1971 but because of a change of 
professional responsibilities was unable to serve. Subsequently as acting 
editor I issued a spring, 1973 issue. The present issue is the only one which 
has followed it. 

Professor W. E. Garrison, one of the charter members of the Campbell 
Institute, generously provided funds for microfilming the publications of 
the Institute in 1963. Under the auspices of the Disciples of Christ 
Historical Society a microfilm complete through the winter issue of 1962 
was prepared and is available on six reels through the Society. Subsequent 
issues of THE SCROLL are available at the Historical Society. An error in 
volume numbering took place in 1950-51 when volume 48 was incorrectly 
marked 43. This error continued through all subsequent issues of THE 
SCROLL. In microfilming issues through 1962, the Historical Society 
designated the 1950-51 volume as 48 and numbered later volumes 
consecutively to avoid confusion. I have followed this practive for the 
same reason. Therefore, volume numbers cited in this paper for issues of 
1950-51 or later correspond to those used on the microfilm but are 
consistently five numbers higher than those shown on the journals. | 

All manuscript records concerning the Campbell Institute are in the 
archives of Disciples Divinity House of the University of Chicago. These 
consist of two minute books identified as “Campbell Institute Records, 
1896-1921” but including minutes through 1925 (cited herein as “C. I. 
Records, 1896-1925”) and “The Campbell Institute Record Book, 1936-” 
which includes minutes through 1953 (cited herein as “C. I. Records, 
1936-1953”). In addition there are four letter files indentified as 
“Treasurers Old File,” “Campbell Institute 7-1-27 to 6-30-28,” 
“Campbell Institute 7-1-28 to 6-30-29” and “Campbell Institute 7-1-29 to 
6-30-31.” Letters and documents from those years cited herein will be 
found in the appropriate file. Finally, there are a _ secretary’s 
chronological file for the years 1961 through 1977, financial records for 
the same years, and a membership card file which was established in 1956 
and maintained through 1977. Letters and documents from these years 
cited herein will normally be found in the chronological file (cited herein 
as “C. I. Records, 1961-1977.”) 
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Andrew Dickson White, A HISTORY OF THE WARFARE OF 
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D. Appleton and Co., 1899), I, ix; II, 395-96. 
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12 William R. Hutchison, THE MODERNIST IMPULSE IN 
AMERICAN PROTESTANTISM (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
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the significance of these figures, see Orvis F. Jordan, “Tendencies in City 
Religion,” PROGRESS: ANNIVERSARY VOLUME OF THE 
CAMPBELL INSTITUTE ON THE COMPLETION OF TWENTY 
YEARS OF HISTORY, ed. by Herbert L. Willett, Orvis F. Jordan, and 
Charles M. Sharpe (Chicago: Christian Century Press, 1917), 130-34. 

David Edwin Harrell, Jr.. A SOCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHIRST, Vol. II: THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF 
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Publishing Systems, 1973), ch. 1. 

'S Alva W. Taylor, “The Educational Status of the Disciples’ Ministry,” 
CHRISITIAN CENTURY, XXXIII (September 14, 1916), 4-5. 
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” John Henry Barrows, ed., THE WORLD’S PALIAMENT OF 
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IS IBID. <p. 70: 
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*! Barrows, WORLD’S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS, II, 1436. 

*? IBID., 1573. 
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or Disciples of Christ’ plead for the union of all Christians, to the end that 
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William Barnett Blakemore, QUEST FOR INTELLIGENCE IN 
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“Minutes of the First Meeting of the Campbell Institute, “C. I. 
Records, 1896-1925,” a manuscript minute book in the archives of 
Disciples Divinity House of the University of Chicago, p. 1. See the 
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: IBID., pp. 6-7 
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Minutes of the Tenth annual meeting, July 24-26, 1906, “C. I. 
Records, 1896-1925.” 

5 Minutes of the Twenty-third annual meeting, July 29-31, 1919, “C. I. 
Records, 1896-1925.” 

” Minutes of the First Meeting of the Campbell Institute, “C. I. 
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THE FUTURE OF CHURCH AND CLERGY 


The articles in this issue of THE SCROLL address the problems and 
challenges of contemporary church life. T.J. Liggett’s perceptive article is an 
extension of remarks he made before the St. Louis area ministers on the future 
of the Christian Church. Roger Zollars’ paper is concerned with the immediate 
future of the clergy. It was prepared as a background paper for the Campbell 
Institute aftersession at the Louisville Assembly in 1971 and is now made 
available to the entire membership. We hope that these articles will encourage 
thought, discussion, and responses among our members. We shall carry a 
follow-up article on the organization of the clergy in our Fall issue. 

The Institute held a meeting in Chicago at the Disciples Divinity House in 
early 1972 on the occasion of the Hoover Lectures by Lukas Vischer, Director 
of the Commission on Faith and “rder of the World Council of Churches. 
Vigorous discussion with the lecturer strengthened the sense of those present 
that the Campbell Institute may continue to serve as an intellectually 
invigorating force in the life of our church. 

Robert Chambless who was elected editor of THE SCROLL at Louisville has 
been unable to serve in that capacity, and as a result this is the first issue to 
appear since the Assembly. Until a new editor is selected the 
Secretary-Treasurer has agreed to serve as acting editor. Your support 
through the submission of manuscripts is urgently solicited. Articles dealing 
with any aspect of contemporary church or religious life are welcomed. Those 
whose dues are in arrears can also support the Institute and THE SCROLL 
very effectively by sending a check. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE FUTURE OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
By Thomas J. Liggett* 


The invitation to speak on the “Future of the Christian Church” is very much 
in line with modern America’s concern for the future in general. As a nation, 
we came into being as a “new thing”, determined to break with the hopeless 
traditions of the “old world” and to make a new beginning in history. 
Althought our new beginning was not as radically new as the founding fathers 
believe-in fact most of the controlliing ideas were of European origin-it is true 
that as a people we have been oriented toward the future, rather than to the 
past. 

This “concern for the future” runs the gamut from idle speculation and 
Jeanne Dixon’s annual predictions to very sophisticated projections of current 
developments. In all instances, the common assumption is that the future is 
important. 

But to speak of the future of a religious movement or institution is fraught 
with unusual risks. A hasty review of earlier attempts in this century to 
predict the course of future developments is definitely not encouraging. For 
example, see Orchard’s “The Outlook for Religion” published in 1918 which 
describes certain currents of liberal and fundamentalist theology but does not 
anticipate the rise of radical Biblical theology which appeared that same year 
in Barth’s commentary on Romans. Babson’s “The Future of the Churches” 
(1921) is another illustration of the high risks and multiple pitfalls of making 
predictions about the future of religion or of churches. With awareness of these 
risks, let us turn now to some reflections on our present concern about the 
future of the Christian Church. 


The Motivation for Our Concern about the Future 


Motives are difficult to identify and usually are mixed. There is considerable 
variety among churchmen and their attitudes toward the future. Some reveal 
mere curiosity and a strange delight in a form of intellectual entertainment 
derived from idle speculation and free-wheeling imagination. Of this we have 
all too much and it belongs in the “no comment department”. 

There is a sizable sector of our society which is interested in the future 
primarily in order to exploit the future directions for its own ends. This 
includes most the of the long-ranging planning of institutions. It is assumed 
that there are certain “waves of the future” which careful analysis can disclose. 
The secret of success is to identify these future developments in their early 
stages and “ride the wave of the future” to inevitable success. Political 


*Thomas J. Liggett is President of the United Christian Missionary Society of the Christian 
Church. This paper is based upon a statement which he made to the ministers of Christian 
churches in the St. Louis area in January, 1973. 
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campaigns frequently are so designed. Manufacturers make decision on kinds 
and types of production on the same basis. Large merchandising firms plan the 
location of retail outlets with the same basic self-serving interest. Stocks are 
bought and sold to a considerable degree on this basis. Opportunism is the 
touchstone of such activities. The “wave of the future” is only significant as a 
means of success in the enterprise. Little or no questions are raised about the 
intrinsic value of the future development - for example is the suburban 
development ultimately a good thing? The only important thing to know is the 
direction things are taking and “ride the wave”! Don’t even try to “lick ‘em” - 
just “join “em!” We would be less than candid if we did not admit that we have 
planned the location of our new churches in the past two decades with 
something of this criteria. We make personal professional decisions this way all 
too often. We do not want to buy stock in the company that makes “buggy 
whips”, but in the company that designs electronic devices for the space age. It 
is important that we recognize the strength of this motivation - and also that 
we raise serious questions about its ethical quality. 

A second important motivation for being concerned about the future is 
almost the very opposite of the first. It also attempts to identify the direction 
things are moving but not with the intent to “ride the wave of the future”, but 
rather to change the course of that wave. One of teh good illustrations of this 
motivation was the book “The Limits of Growth”, published by Potomac 
Associates in 1972. Based on contemporary concept of exponential growth, 
understood and expressed in the methodology of data processing, this book 
deals with five crucial areas: population, agricultural production, natural 
resources, industrial production and pollution. The very sobering results of 
this description of present trends and their future implications (unless 
significant changes are made soon) is motivated primarily for the welfare of 
mankind and with the hope that the foreseeable future directions can be 
radically changed. Such a concern and such a motivation stand infinitely higher 
on the ethical scale than the sheer opportunism described in the preceding 
paragraph. ; 

A third motivation stands in sharp contrast with the previous two. It looks 
at the future, not with the intent of exploiting it or of changing it - but with the 
hope of being able to interpret it. There are religious leaders in out times who 
decry any attempt as self-aggrandizement by the church - and who also believe 
that attempts by the church to control or determine the future are also wrong. 
Rather they affirm the “evangelical poverty” of the true Christian community, 
abandon any attempt to exploit or control the future - and in this stance of 
political, economic and sociological weakness, attempt to see the “hand of God” 
at work in history and interpret His purpose. Such a stance is clearly not 
self-serving nor does it make any pretense to power - it only seeks insight and 
the courage to share that insight. The danger of such a position is its lack of 
realism in recognizing that the church today does in fact have power and does 
have some obligation to shape the future. Its strength lies in its primary focus 
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on God as the Lord of history - the whole historical process - and not on the 
organized church itself. But the prophetic role of interpreter of events need not 
be based on absolute quietism - it can be fulfilled by the participant, as well as 
by the observer - but it must be a modest participant! 

So let us affirm the rightness of being concerned about the future of the 
Christian Church, but let us carefully examine the motives of this concern to be 
sure that their ethical quality is the highest possible. 


Thinking of the Future on the Basis of the Present 


Much of what we hear and read about the future is really a projection into 
the future of present experience. Such projections claim a much higher degree 
of realism than the “crystal ball gazing” in which some indulge themselves. 
Certainly none of us should minimize the importance of analyzing the present 
and trying to project current trends. But we should be aware with H.G. Wells 
that “the future is never just an enlargement of the present” and that the 
projections are almost always built upon assumptions which are not always 
recognized nor carefully examined. With awareness of its shortcomings, let us 
now look at the present quantifiable dimensions of the life of the Christian 
Church and attempt to make some logical projections on the basis of there 
verifiable trends. 

The restructured Christian Church provides for a General Assembly, a 
General Board and an Administrative Committee - plenary bodies which are 
the most representative and responsible means we have ever had for our 
decision-making processes. It is important to remember these new positive 
elements as we look at our present situation and try to assess future prospects. 
These effective uses of these new structures offer new possibilities for dealing 
responsibly with the problems and opportunities which confront us. 

No simple comparison of two annual reports provides a basis for any 
definitive generalizations, but it does constitute the most available data about 
the “now” of our church. Based on the latest Year Book and Directory, here is 
the comparison: 


1971 1972 Change 
Ministers 6,933 6,800 -133 
Participating churches 3,895 3,793 -102 
Total churches 4,909 4,609 -300 
Participating members 
in participating churches 887,845 884,291 -3,504 
Total members 1,391,210 1,356,914 -84,296 
Total Offerings 111,910,526 117,870,154 +5,959,628 
Brotherhood re- 
lated outreach 15,926,654 16,200,471 = Palio ex Lf 
Unified Promotion 10,156,057 10,363,842 + 207,785 
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Reports from approximately three thousand congregations indicate the 
following trends related to new construction, remodeling and church 
indebtedness: 


New construction 
and remodeling 23,428,218 29,326,596 +5,898,378 
Indebtedness 72,495,855 94,956,845 +22,460,990 


Admittedly these data are very limited both as to the period of time covered 
and the aspects of church life which they reflect. Nevertheless, they do give us 
some clues to the “present” of our church. Let us now ask ourselves, what kind 
of future can be projected on the basis of this “present’’? 

The trends of the present indicate a diminished programmatic strength for 
the Christian Church, especially for those units of the church through Unified 
Promotion. In 1967-68, Unified Promotion offerings totaled $10,476,733. In the 
intervening years, the inflation factor has so drastically affected the 
purchasing power of the U.S. dollar that for the year 1971-72 we would have 
needed $12,709,090 just to maintain the program and service level of 1967-68. 
The actual offerings for 1971-72 were $10,363,842-which represented a 
shortage of effective financial power of $2,345,289! With the prospect of a 
continued pattern of inflation and a lagging level of outreach increases, the 
prospect of diminished programmatic strength for the outreach work of the 
church is inevitable. 

The consequence of the first projection will be an increased tension in the 
church in the making of priority decisions. Through the post-war years when 
income exceeded the rate of inflation, church boards and agencies could retain 
past program and add new ones. But the effects of the financial squeeze on 
budgets has already forced the church to make very hard decisions - and as the 
squeeze is prolonged and the pressure is greater, these decisions are 
increasingly difficult. Furthermore, some of the decisions which we have made 
and are making, tend to diminish the flexibility of the church in its future 
decisions. For example, indebtedness is always a limiting factor and the fact 
that our total indebtedness increased last year by $22,460,990 (a 30.98% 
increase) simply means that the obligatory nature of debt retirement will 
restrict priority decisions based upon theological and ethical considerations. In 
spite of the crises of the late 1960’s and the serious questions which were 
raised about the priority-status of church properties, it is cause for deep 
concern that our Unified Promotion offerings increased only 2.04% (a net of 
$207,785) while our expenditures for new buildings and remodeling increased 
by 25.18% (a net of $5,898,378). There can be little question about what these 
data reveal about where our priorities were last year-and how much flexibility 
we will have in the immediate future to reorder them. 

Our recent history has been characterized by a concern for the structures of 
the church and we have spent a great deal of energy and effort in producing, 
adopting and beginning to implement the Design for Restructure. Our 
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structural concerns must be seen in the larger context of the general crisis in 
institutional life today and is confirmed by the number of denominational and 
ecumenical restructuring processes which have been underway. It is further 
affected by the renewal emphasis in theology in the 1960’s, as illustrated by the 
study of the “Missionary Structures of the Local Congregation” of the World 
Council of Churches. What is important to note, as far as the Christian Church 
is concerned, is that the initial adoption of the Provisional Design for 
Restructure was based upon a “mutual consent”. In some other communions, 
restructure was essentially a “legislative process’-the working out of a plan 
and it formal adoption by the principal legislative body. In our case, we are 
committed to a “negotiating process” based upon the mutual consent clause. 
With out debating the merits of one kind of process against the other, it is clear 
that the negotiating process is inevitably longer and more tedious. It is safe to 
predict, therefore, that the immediate future will find the Christian Church 
continuing to dedicate large amounts of energy and concern to its internal 
structures - with the accompanying danger of dissipating its resources from its 
primary mission of witness and service. 

Finally, our church, along with other communions, will continue to engage in 
the search for new theological directions. Our earlier participation in 20th 
century liberalism was followed by the successive impacts of neo-orthodoxy 
and then the radical theologies of more recent vintage. Today, it is difficult to 
perceive a clear direction in theology. Much has been learned from 
neo-orthodoxy, traditional liberalism and the radical theologians. Process 
theology is clearly one of the more promising currents of contemporary 
thought. We continue to struggle with the competing demands of church vs. 
world - salvation history and radical secularity, new ethical dilemmas which 
neither situation ethics nor an ethics of principle seem to resolve, serious 
debate about the nature of the mission of the church in our times, etc. These 
new directions which we seek need to be formulated in the light of our best 
judgments in the field of biblical and systematic theology - and certainly 
formulated in an ecumenical context. Our danger is that we will proceed to 
make precedent-binding programmatic decisions, commitments for long-term 
financing and institutional consolidation - and in the process determine the 
direction of the Christian community on the basis of institutional demands, 
rather than theological insights. 

If one is to think about the future of the Christian Church in the light of the 
present, the above future probabilities seem inescapable. 


Leadership for Such a Time 
There is a place in the life of the church for those who envision the future in 
the light of the present - as I have just done in the preceding section. But I am 


convinced that there is need for leadership which transcends that perspective. 
What are some of the qualities for such leadership? 
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First, there is an evident need for HOPE. Without hope - hope for the church 
- one has no real incentive to remain in the church. Hans Kung said some years 
ago that the difference between those who stay in the church and try to renew 
it - and those who leave the church - is “hope”. When Bishop Pike left the 
church and declared himself an “alumnus” of the church, he quoted Prof. Kung 
and then declared that since he (Pike) had lost hope in the church, he was 
leaving it. 

If hope is necessary for leadership today, on what shall it be based? In part, 
it can take heart from signs of promise in today’s church - that is, in the 
present. But these signs may not be immediately self-evident. In fact, they 
may exist in very dimly perceived ways or in the interpretations which are 
given to present realities. At the conclusion of the Diet of Worms when Luther 
had been condemned, there was great celebration in the circles of the court of 
Charles V and the Pope had a medal struck to commemorate the “victory”. But 
Alfonso de Valdes, the Latin secretary of Charles V, wrote to a friend in Spain, 
saying: “I don’t understand what all the celebration is about. For what others 
take to be the end of this affair, seems to be but the beginning.” Without 
appealing for a Pollyana-ish view of life, I would contend that the crises of our 
recent past may very well be more a sign of hope than a cause of despair. 

But it is not enough for hope to be based on discernible signs of these times, 
nor is it necessary to think of the future only as a projection of the present. In 
fact, the eschatological mind of the New Testament seems to have a completely 
different approach. The future was the “gift” which God had promised. God 
had spoken. His Kingdom was assured. The problems of “this present age” are 
not to be compared with the glory of the “new age” - a new age initiated by 
Jesus and already experienced partially by his followers. The present state of 
mankind - enslaved, divided, torn by the meaninglessness of existence - was 
not the state which God offers. The “new age” will be an age of liberation, of 
human solidarity and a new meaning for human life. It includes, but is not 
limited to, the historical possibilities which are now discernible. God has made 
a decision about the world and about mankind. This is the tap root of Christian 
hope. James Cone beautifully contrasts the “spirituals” and the “blues”, 
showing how both are aware of the human predicament, but one has hope and 
one does not. When Martin Luther King, Jr. stood in Washington and declared 
“I have a dream”, he was witnessing to the kind of eschatological faith which is 
the essence of true Christian hope and true Christian leadership. 

But leadership is not merely based on hope - but is a sign of hope. The 
Christian leader, by his life style and personal testimony, must become a 
source of hope and faith. There is a symbolic dimension to the life of every 
person - beyond the immediate reality of what we are, there looms the larger 
reality of that which we symbolize, of that which we can touch but cannot 
grasp, of that which we perceive but cannot possess, of that which possesses 
us. A Christian leader must be a symbol of hope, and of the Kingdom that is 
coming. The price of this witness to the future is a costly one. As James Cone 
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says, God offers us His future - the price of accepting the future is to relinquish 
the present. It is to live in the present - in the light of the reality and assurance 
of the future, the future which God has promised. 

Such a posture will not be satisfied with describing a future which is a 
projection of the present - but rather will evaluate the present in the light of 
God’s future. 


NEEDED NOW: A PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHRISTIAN 
MINISTERS 
By: Roger A. Zollars* 


We are convinced that set apart ministers in the Christian Church (Disciples 
of Christ) need a new life-style. “A clearer concept of the church has emerged. 
Our role as professionals within the church is seen as vital. We have definite 
and specialized role to play. We have committed ourselves to the training, 
disciplines, and service necessary to fulfill this role. The development now of 
this new kind of professional structure is a means whereby we will serve the 
church more effectively, thus enabling us to do our very best to lead the whole 
church to be true to her calling. 

“This organization will serve each of us differently, meeting different needs 
in each life. We earnestly hope that it will undergird the ministry and lead 
every set apart minister to be the best person, servant and Christian of which 
he is capable. We have seen at least three areas in which a new organization 
could affect our lives. These are: personal, professional, political. Let us 
discuss these in more detail. 


PERSONAL 


“Every minister is first a human being. Our own experiences have told us 
repeatedly that ministers are lonely, isolated persons. We are convinced that 
many pastors face an identity crisis which is compounded by the fact that we 
happen to make our livings where we worship. Ministers’ families share these 
problems, since they share the pastor’s professional life in a way no other 
professional’s family does. 

“Great changes have taken place in our society. Affiliation with an 
organization has become a major device for coping with the problems of our 
time. In another day a man’s friends were drawn from his neighbors, his 
family, his childhood playmates. Today WHAT WE BELONG TO has become a 
major factor in identity. Few of us live near our extended families, our 
community of birth, and other identity-enforcing aids other generations knew. 
Those organizations which have been most effective have provided continuous, 
meaningful, supportive, encouraging leadership functions around which people 
can identify. This is our dream.” ! 

Present Disciple structures are inadequately committed to discovering and 
meeting the needs of the equipping ministry. Counseling, nurture, and 
research for these needs is being done by the Department of Ministry and 
Worship of our church, Dr. Thomas Wood, the Regional Ministers and others. 


*Roger A. Zollars is minister of the First Christian Church in Edwardsville, Illinois, and has 
been active in the formation of The College of Professional Christian Ministers in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 


We commend all for this; we appreciate it, but insist: not enough is being 
done. 

Some emotional needs of set apart ministers are unique. These must be 
studied. The unique needs must be isolated and systems evolved to meet them. 
It is our understanding that ministers tend to be “loners.” A related need, then 
is loneliness. Ministers claim to love people and yet they, who encounter people 
daily, are lonely. It is the kind of loneliness that comes from mental separation: 
ministers hold different views of the Church, the Bible, Youth, Viet Nam than 
most of the people they encounter each day. This feeling of isolation also comes 
to the pastor because he is on the “firing line” i.e., he is asked to justify, 
explain, sell programs from the larger church which he does not understand or 
whole-heartedly endorse himself. 

A professional organization committed to meeting ministers’ emotional 
needs could: do more research and identify the real needs, establish nurture 
experiences which combat loneliness, increase feelings of self-worth and 
belonging. The families of equipping ministers have special emotional needs 
also. These need to be further studied. Families sharing nurture experience 
with the professional may help here. 

Present Disciple structures are inadequately committed to discovering and 
meeting physical needs of our ministers. The Pension Fund, the seminaries, 
the Department of Ministry and Worship, the Regional structures, and the 
congregations all are attempting to meet our set apart ministers’ physical 
needs. We are grateful for the excellent work they have done. We hope more 
can be done. 

Retired Disciple ministers need more financial help. The offering of this 
Assembly is not enough, even with other supplements the Pension Fund works 
so hare to secure, to meet their needs. Perhaps a portion of the annual dues, of 
every active member in our association, could be set aside for those who have 
literally given their all in other generations. 

Business item number 47 at this Assembly asks for special aid to minority 
ministers. It identifies needs to supplement salaries, provide funds to enable 
limited numbers to have continuing education experiences, and give special aid 
to those who are trained but cannot find employment due to racism. If we are 
serious about helping our brothers and sisters, we might finance some of these 
programs through our dues. 

The Board of Church Extension is now granting loans to ministers for 
purchasing homes in which they will live. We consider this an excellent 
development which will be applauded by those practicing ministry in our 
church. We suggest two other services which are needed to enable more of our 
ministers to own their homes. These are :a) aid in acquiring down payments, b) 
help in disposing of a house when the equipping pastor has decided to leave a 
community. 

Acquiring down payments could be done by a credit union type of service. It 
could be done in a number of ways. If ministers develop a system of having 
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their dues deducted from their salaries and sent with pension payments to the 
Pension Fund, the easiest way to save would be to have savings deducted from 
salary along with dues. If the minister decides to finance his down payment by 
a short loan, the credit union would be a logical place to do so. The credit union 
would know the minister’s character, and earning power. The loan could also 
be paid by salary deductions as is the case with so many other credit unions. 

A vexing problem for some ministers comes at moving time. In some 
instances the house cannot be sold by the time the ministerial family must 
move. In many large corporations the company takes over the house in such 
cases. They advance the employe enought money for a new down payment and 
absorb the house payments until the place is sold. When it sells, the employee 
repays the company whatever it spent and applies the remainder of the sale 
against his new obligation as he desires. 

A professional association might be able to set aside some funds for the most 
extreme cases of this type. In time we might accumulate enough to help more 
routinely. Just knowing this help was a possibility in extreme cases would 
encourage more pastors to purchase homes for their own use. 

We believe a professional association could also help the Church by working 
toward a standard salary package and by publishing the salaries of all set apart 
ministers. A standard financial package for full time ministers might be: 
salary, pension, health insurance, social security arrangement, auto expense, 
continuing education arrangement, vacation and sick leave. We favor some 
kind of salary scale, based on education, experience, years of service, age or 
any equitable criteria. This is preferred over the present, i.e., popularity 
contests, political maneuvering, whoever sells himself the best gets paid the 
most. Some pastors are not making enough; some are making too much. 

If we could agree on a standard financial package, a salary scale and publish 
all salaries, we are convinced that such tools would eliminate much 
misunderstanding and gossip in our church. This would enable pastors and 
churches to know what is fair without feeling as if they are concerned about 
something that is not legitimate. It would free many of our pastors from the 
incessant sub-rosa financial discussions: “How much car expense do you get?” 
“Do they help on your social security?” An inevitabie development of 
establishing rapport with a ministerial colleague, it seems, is the discussions of 
finances--not “How can we stretch our dollars?” but “How did you get that?” 
Having worked in the teaching profession where everyone's salary is known, 
and noting how little they discussed what others earned, we believe this will be 
helpful. Salaries of all are published in the United Methodist Church. 
Colleagues there tell us this practice is very healthy, eliminating much 
misinformation and speculation. It brings fairer distribution of the church’s 
salary dollar to all. 


PROFESSIONAL 


“There are skills, disciplines, values and measurements in our profession. 

We must discuss these more, attempt to delineate them more specifically and 
attempt to live by the results of our findings. If the set apart ministry is going 
to be renewed, this will be done by the persons in the profession who 
continually re-commit themselves to the call of God, the discipline of listening 
to and working with colleagues, and to the excitement of meeting the Holy 
Spirit through fellow Christians in the whole milieu of the church in the world. 
The professional ministry is not the whole church, but we are a specialized part 
of that body. We can only help the church if we do our part effectively. This we 
are committed to do. 
“There are many professional concerns crying out for an answer that is solid, 
well-grounded in thought and well-grounded in faith. We need to be brought 
out of our isolated professional life-styles into a new brotherhood of the 
ministry where critical evaluation, stimulating motivation, informing insight 
and pastoral concern are supported by enabling structures. We hope this new 
life-style, toward which we work, will do these things and more.” 

Aware of all who are working to undergird and improve the equipping 
ministry. we are nevertheless convinced that the practitioners of the 
profession could contribute more to its pursuit of excellence with an 
organization committed to excellence. We need to: encourage one another 
toward the highest standards in the performance of ministry, do research and 
share the results, experiment with new methods and share our findings, 
debate issues related to our professional lives, debate larger issues of the 
church and world and attempt to share our conclusions, regarding the latter 
two, with the church and the world. We are convinced a professional 
association will be helpful in the pastoral ministry of the Christian Church 
(Disciples). As those who are most affected, we are most likely to follow 
through on matters related to our professional lives. 

Present Christian Church structures are not discovering or meeting our set 
apart ministers’ professional needs adequately. Many units of our church, e.g. 
the Pension Fund, the General Office, the Regions, the seminaries, are serving 
the equipping ministry as an essential facet of the church. We are grateful for 
this concern and support. We expect this will continue and improve. In the 
discussion of professional organization, we do not intend to imply that there 
has been little concern about our role. Much work and thought has been done 
regarding the professional role of the clergy; we are grateful for it. 

One of the greatest needs, for those attempting to serve Christ effectively as 
professional pastors, is standards. Standards of performance and sharing some 
“rules of thumb” could help many of us who are wondering if we are doing a 
reasonable job. 

Can a pastor be too involved in community work? Is there a rule of thumb we 
might suggest as a guide to avoid this? Is the old rule: “Study mornings and 
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call afternoons” still workable? If so, why don’t more follow it? If not, what is a 
more realistic guide? Ministers are told they work too hard, and there’s no 
good reason to do so. Messiah complexes, guilt complexes, inability to deal 
with leisure are suggested as psychological problems which cause minsters to 
over work. One simple rule which might enable a pastor to leave some things 
undone would be a suggestion as to a reasonable number of hours any pastor 
could consider good stewardship for a week. It need not be rigidly kept, but it 
would at least give a goal for stopping the week’s performance. How many 
nights per week should a pastor attempt to save for family affairs? Again some 
consensus of the practitioners might strengthen those who wonder if they are 
giving good time-stewardship. Most pastors complain of administrative work. 
Do they really dislike it? Some say not. If present pastors like administrative 
work, should we seek a different kind of pastor or change congregational 
expectations? If it is true that there is too much paper work and we want to be 
freed for calling, study and community service, would it be proper and 
practical to suggest administrative detail be limited to one day per week? If 
this is unworkable, surely we can be creative in dealing with this and many 
other issues in our profession. If we share our findings in an information bank, 
such as the Acadamy of Parish Clergy now makes possible, we will all have 
more resources to help us deal with our daily professional lives. The church 
will better serve God in the long run, if we are aided in such ways. 

Evaluation must be included in our quest for excellence in ministry. Younger 
ministers would be well advised to accept the fact that they are constantly 
being evaluated. When one leads a discussion, gives a sermon, chairs a 
committee, leads recreation in the presence of his peers and supervisors, he is 
evaluated. This is the fact, but few tell us their evaluative conclusions. We are 
given little or no feedback by which to change that which we could change. 

We need ways to help us help ourselves. The most effective change agent is 
self-evaluation. We need to develop non-threatening ways in which our peers 
can give data about ourselves to us. In most cases we will be unaware of the 
impression we give. If we can become aware of this new data, it will help us in 
our self-evaluation and self-goaling. Other evaluative issues with which peers 
might help us deal are: When should I leave this congragation? Is my 
effectiveness over? Am I suited for that committee responsibility? What kind 
of continuing education experience should I seek? 

A further great concern of many who feel a need for organizing the set apart 
ministry is: professional discipline. True to our rural origins we have relied on 
gossip as our main form of discipline. We try to correct pastors and churches 
by talking behind their backs. If that ever was adequate, it is no longer. Our 
profession is too mobile to be terribly concerned what one community of the 
church thinks. In today’s society there is a general disregard for gossip. We 
need a completely new approach to discipline in the church. This would include 
a new approach to disciplined ministry. 

Discipline may begin with the mutual agreement that we have a right to be 
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involved in one another’s affairs. This assumption is not now common and the 
result is most set apart practitioners feel they must work out everything alone. 
This may be one of the factors contributing to the loneliness mentioned at page 
ten paragraph one. At present we do not even dare suggest to our closest 
colleague that his behavior is courting danger. If we do tell someone in a 
supervisory role of our concern, he seldom can go to the person in need 
directly. We must wait until we are “invited in”. Seldom do we admit our 
weaknesses. When our colleagues can’t even talk to us about ourselves, when 
we never glimpse what others see in us, professional association is missing one 
of its most fruitful possibilities. 

We are not interested in a multiplicity of rigid rules. As professional group 
we can have no respect from outside groups until we deal effectively with 
ourselves. We must admit there are as many “problem” ministers as there are 
“problem” churches. This is only to say that we are human. We do not want 
hair-splitting rules or big brotherism. We hope that one general principle 
might be something such as: every minister in the counsel of his peers. We 
hope that every person accepting membership in the association would 
commit himself to take seriously his peers’ counsel. Other possible points of 
convenant might be to abide by majority decisions, and pay one’s dues after 
they are set by the group. If it develops that something more than these are 
needed, perhaps some form of arbitration or mediation can be developed to 
meet other needs. 

We believe the colleague-team in an area can do much more to create a 
better team ministry and, at the same time, nurture individual ministers more 
effectively. This may begin with representatives of the team meeting with a 
candidate pastor while he is considering coming to an area. They could discuss 
the ministry-team’s style of work, the needs of the area, and their hopes for 
close cooperation with the new minister if the call is extended. The 
colleague-team could participate in the evaluations mentioned on page 
thirteen. If we have agreed that we have a team relationship, someone could at 
least inquire of a member when he is not carrying his share of the load. It is 
possible that the fellow pastor has sickness or other problems of which the 
team should be aware. It is also possible that the associate may find he simply 
cannot fulfill the assignment he accepted. The team needs to know this also. 
Some persons get over-loaded with denominational tasks while others are 
neglected. The ministry-team might distribute assignments more effectively 
than the present system. At the very least members of the team could keep the 
group informed as to the responsibilities they had. This might help those “at 
home” understand why some member must miss some team meetings. The 
team might also work together to make nominations of their laity to 
denominational responsibilities. 

The professional lives of our pastors will be strengthened by a more creative 
relationship with our seminaries. Many have stated opinions to the effect that 
seminary training has inadequacies. Assuming this is true in any institution 
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with human beings in it, the game cannot be: how can we blame the 
seminaries? The game must be: how can we all cooperate for more effective 
witness to our Lord? 

A professional association of those who are practicing ministry could give 
seminaries helpful feedback regarding the kinds of training which would be 
beneficial. This would have an advantage over the present sociological polls 
and/or individual sampling methods of feedback. The professional association 
could research needs and make much more reasoned, objective suggestions to 
seminaries than our pastors, as a group, have made to date. 

Continuing education is a need felt by all professionals today. Again with 
more effective organization we could perhaps get better feedback to our 
seminaries, and others preparing continuing education packages, concerning 
the kinds of special training or assistance we feel is needed. 

The closing of some seminaries continues to concern the equipping ministers 
as well as other churchmen. At the same time the clustering of great libraries 
and teachers in the large metropolitan areas concerns some who are not near 
those clusters. Perhaps a new relationship can develop between talented 
teachers, professional libraries and the practitioners of ministry. It might be 
possible for seminaries to help groups of set apart ministers stock specialized 
libraries in centrally located churches. (It might be better to pian, finance and 
use such libraries ecumenically. We will discuss ecumenical professional 
associations and our relationship to them below.) Would it be a worthwhile 
goal to create a specialized professional library within one hour’s driving 
distance of every practitioner? Even more, wouldn't it be an exciting prospect 
to enable a scholar to be in residence at every library even for as a short a time 
as one or two weeks, every two to five years? This would be bringing 
continuing education to those who need it most. Other ways of involving more 
in learning experiences will undoubtedly unfold if we are committed to 
discovering them. 

It is our conviction that there is an identity crisis among professional 
pastors. We believe the crux of the crisis has to do with the fact of being a 
professional within the church. Every Christian’s identity should simply be a 
“Christian only”. This ideal is complicated for the set apart ministers because 
we are professional Christians. The symptom of the crisis is guilt. The guilt 
apparently stems from a wonder: “Did I do enough to justify myself?” and 
from a lack of theological affirmation of the professional minister’s role. The 
presupposition we most hold, we assume, is: you are wrong to make money 
where you worship. This guilt problem can be assuaged by professional 
orgazination. The very fact of forming an association, and the larger church’s 
acceptance of it, will affirm our role as valued professionals in the church. The 
ventilation and theological research which the association is likely to give this 
problem will also help. Standards will help us accept the fact that we have 
“done enough” when we have.. The professional pastoral role has been judged 
by the centuries of church history as very helpful to the church. It is time the 
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Christian Church (Disciples) affirmed it more formally. 

An association of equipping ministers might be able to bring new expertise 
and insight to the realm of recruitment. Some say the recruiting job has been 
done too well. The association could make a finding regarding this. If we have 
our role more clearly defined, young people will know more precisely what 
they are choosing. We may also be able to do a better job of following through 
the youth who have chosen our profession. Such following in itself will be an 
evaluative and sifting process for these prospective pastors. 

If the younger men and women are of special concern, so are the older ones. 
The over fifty-five minister in our Brotherhood requires some special 
attention. If it is true that our system does not find employment for these 
persons as effectively as some other systems of church placement, can we do 
anything about it? Perhaps an organization of professionals could be creative in 
discovering solutions here. 

Who may belong? This would have to be determined by those who elect to 
associate formally. We assume that all full-time Disciple practitioners of 
ministry would be eligible. Sub-sections would probably be formed as 
experience dictates. Specializations might be: General Ministers, Regional 
Ministers, Associate Regional Ministers, Congregational Pastors, Directors of 
Education, Chaplains, Retired and Students. We assume some issues would be 
dealt with within a specialty and others would be dealt with by all. 

Where would one hold his primary membership? Since Regions are credited 
by the Provisional Design (Cf. The Provisional Design, SECTION IV, 
Paragraph sixty-three and following. Note particularly Paragraph 
seventy-one.) with the certification, pastoral care and placement of ministers, 
we assume that the primary identity of one’s professional life will be in a 
Region. At the same time we recognize that a Regional professional association 
of ministers would be part-and-parcel of that Region’s official life. We do not 
favor “free-standing” organizations. Illinois-Wisconsin is making progress in 
developing its concept. A proposed constitution of this association may be 
secured by writing the Illinois-Wisconsin office. 

The ministry is a mobile profession. All Regions may not choose to form such 
groups. In addition there are ministry-related issues larger than any one 
Region. Thus some kind of skeleton national organization is needed. 

An interdenominational association is also needed. Perhaps the Acadamy of 
Parish Clergy can be broadened to meet the following needs. Many of us move 
across denominational lines. Many ministry issues are common to several 
denominations. 

The Acadamy of Parish Clergy has made such a splendid beginning in the 
field of continuing education that we hope it would continue to be the main 
interdenominational clergy organization. Developing continuing education 
cadres would be easier in most places if it is done on an interdenominational 
basis. 

Interdenominational standards of performance, reimbursement and 
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ministerial education would be beneficial. The ideal of a professional library 
within one hour’s drive of every practitioner and the scholar in residence, 
discussed at page fifteen, would be more easily done interdenominationally. 

Pension and health care benefits should be transferable from denomination 
to denomination. At the very least one should be given his Pension Fund 
accumulation if he leaves the Christian Church (Disciples). He could re-invest 
this in his new denomination’s fund, or invest it elsewhere. This practice is 
extant in industry and other professions. 

Some ministers need vocational or general counseling. Some need assistance 
in leaving the ministry. These kinds of services also could best be organized on 
an interdenominational basis. 

There are issues upon which the ministers of this land may wish to speak in a 
united way. Surely our voices are more likely to be heard if we speak as the 
clergy of more than one denomination. 


POLITICAL 


“How do the ministers feel about it?” We need a formal way of taking the 
ministerial pulse. The third major area we hope a professional organization 
would be effective is in the arena of church politics. “Politics means 
witnessing. It means “bringing about change within the system. It means 
forming issues in such a way that whole bodies of people can act upon them. It 
means giving our delegated bodies the authority to carry out the 
responsibilities we have entrusted to them. Church politics will always be a 
part of church life. We are attempting to bring it out into the open. We are 
attempting to make it a more honest part of our lives. 

“Too often we have assumed that good intentions or good will are enough. 
We are now managing enough honesty to admit that we do not follow through 
on our proposals as well as we would like. We have seen the church stumble at 
times because she has not taken into account the hard realities of: organizing, 
thinking clearly, following-through, revising, financing, and inertia. The 
church is an institution given by God, but she is composed of many 
all-too-human beings. We hope this new instrument will enable us to deal with 
our humanness more effectively.” 3 

The association’s relationships to congregations would be mainly 
educational. If the standards of performance and remuneration are developed, 
these could be shared with the congregations via resolutions at the Regional 
and General Assemblies. These would also be shared as ministers are called 
and covenants are set to begin new ministries. A candidate might say to his 
prospective employer, “I belong to this association. Can you accept these 
principles which our association recommends?” An orgazination might enable 
us to develop tools with which to deal with “problem” ministers and “problem” 
churches. We hope that the new insights which may be discovered will bring us 
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to much more creative and wholesome relationships to the congregations. 

Regional relationships would be more specific. Some say we need a more 
active role in the call and dismissal of “our pastor” -- the Regional Minister. If 
the ministers were asked their opinion of a candidate for the Regional 
Minister’s post, an association would enable us to get more disciplined and 
refined feedback. At minimum organizing would enable the equipping pastors 
to choose their own representataives for presenting their needs to the 
Regional Minister or to the Region itself. 

The set apart ministers within a Region could serve as a “think tank”. This is 
not meant as a suggestion that the laity or other leaders of the church have 
been uncreative or lack ability. Ministers are trained theologically. They 
should consider it one of their major roles to think about solutions to the 
problems of the church and the world. A similar need might be filled by formal 
reactions of the Regional Associations to the program proposals of the church. 

The Regions might use retreats and institutes for their ministers more 
creatively. We favor alternating on a biennial rhythm between small retreats 
stressing nurture-aifirmation and large retreats stressing great lectures, great 
preaching the technical aspects of our profession. Associations would welcome 
involvement in planning whatever evolves, and might add financially to them. 

The relationships with the General units of the church would probably be 
varied. We may again expect the association to serve as a “think tank” and 
sounding board. Our mobility requires continental standards and 
understandings. The less-frequent assemblies we have adopted require better 
planning and thinking in taking decisions on the issues. This also makes a 
better avenue of ministerial pulse-taking between assemblies imperative. The 
association would facilitate both. 

We have not found our administrative ministers unwilling. We have found 
them unsure as to majority needs, opinions and commitment. If we can 
translate these more clearly, our administrative systems will serve more 
effectively. 

Social issues will require a stand from time to time within our own 
Brotherhood. Organizing professionally will enable us to make more 
disciplined and reasoned statements of our opinions. When we speak as an 
organization, we may be heard simply because of the numbers represented. 


CONCLUSION 


Is it needed? You have the answer. That’s why we're here. We have felt the 
imperative and worked for a professional association for about ten years. 
Those who contact us about it also feel very strongly that an organization is 
needed. One said succinctly, “I don’t see how I can stay in the ministry without 
it.” Paragraph one hundred of the Provisional Design says, “The Christian 
Church may establish such associations of ordained and licensed ministers as 
will enable them to express the common concerns of the ministry.” If you are 
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interested in beginning here tonight, let us not debate too long, let us get 
together and make some plans to bring the dream to reality. We again return 
to the document we’ve quoted extensively in this paper, “We are convinced 
that a new instrumentality is needed now. Help us refine this proposal into the 
tool which will enable us to be more effective in recruiting, nurturing, 
rebuking--when necessary--but, most of all, challenging each of us to be true to 
the highest visions of service in Christ.” 4 


FOOTNOTES 


“The Dream: A New Life-Style for the Professional Disciples Pastor” 
developed by an Illinois-Wisconsin Committee in April 1971. 


2 Ibid. 
3 bid. 
4 Thid. 
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AN EVER-CHANGING SCENE 


The articles in this issue of THE ScROLL accentuate some of the rapid 
changes within the American religious picture. Many can remember when 
denominational or church-wide program planning, councils of churches, 
and the Consultation on Church Union seemed fresh, innovative, and some- 
times threatening. (Not that all are now seen as stale, established, and 


placid! ) 


Added to the list, however, must be the developing movement or trend 
or modus operandi which involves a change in vocabulary as well. The 
Consortium Movement, comprised of various consortia, has grown in 
response to unmet needs and sometimes unresponsive or ineffective chan- 
nels of action. A. Dale Tiers discusses its implication for denominational 
program planning and Warren H. Turner, Jr. reviews its implications for 


councils of churches and COCU. 


Another center of rapid change is the campus, and theological semi- 
naries could not avoid the mood of our times completely. Behind Keith 
Watkin’s delightful exposé is a serious challenge to ‘business as usual’ 
within the church and its educational institutions. 


As Dean Martin would say, remember to keep your responses and 
contributions coming. We may not be able to use “all of them,” but it 
would be nice to have a chance to see. 


—G.H.W. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CONCILIAR AND 
CONSORTIA MOVEMENTS ON 
DENOMINATIONAL PROGRAM PLANNING 


By A. Dar Frers* 


INTRODUCTION 


I have been asked to speak on the subject of the influence of conciliar 
and consortia movements on denominational program planning especially 
as related to the Home and State Missions Planning Council. 

I appreciate the fact that this assignment is for the purpose of opening 
up the subject in the light of recent developments and for further study 
and exploration. It is not an attempt to make a comprehensive analysis 
of implications and issues. 

It is certainly accurate to speak of the conciliar movement. In the 
United States alone over 900 councils of churches have been organized. 
While these are not constitutionally or organizationally united they do 
have an inter-relatedness. The most important bond is the fact that they 
are councils of the churches that constitute them. Even though actual 
membership of communions varies from council to council, churches 
provide a broad common base for local, regional and natural manifes- 
tations of the conciliar movement. 

Now, while there is a definite trend toward the use of consortia by 
the churches for program planning and implementation and hence are an 
observable development, I do not feel it is quite accurate to speak of them 
as representing “a movement” in the same sense that the conciliar move- 
ment is “a movement’. 

I mention this to make the point that these two things are not neces- 
sarily in competition or anti-thetical in nature. That “the movement” in 
one case and “the trend” in the other impinge is a fact, for certain. That 
there are issues to be confronted and resolved by denominations involved 
in both goes without saying. I believe, however, it is crucial to recognize 
that the conciliar movement and the trend toward the use of consortia do 
not necessarily move in opposite directions cancelling each other out. Nor 
are denominations and their program planning bodies forced to choose 
between them. 

What then is their importance for us in program planning and what 
influence should they have on our processess? How do we relate our- 
selves so as to make our plans and actions more relevant and effective in 
fulfilling God’s mission on earth? These are the questions. 

* A. Dale Fiers, General Minister and President of the Christian Church (Disciples 


of Christ) delivered this document at the December, 1969 meeting of the Home and 
State Missions Planning Council. 


1. OUR PRESENT INVOLVEMENT 


It is important at this point to sketch in outline our present involve- 
ment in councils and consortia. 


Our involvemenis in the conciliar movement are massive and global. 
These involvements are so integral to program planning and implementa- 
tion that we are seldom conscious of their importance, scope and influence. 
I once wrote a letter to answer the question, “What do we have to do to 
get out of the National Council of Churches?” In the answers I set myself 
to detail the steps necessary to completely disengage ourselves, beginning 
with the formal action of the General Assembly to withdraw. I continued 
with the names of persons who would need to resign from responsibilities, 
the program units from which we would withdraw and mission projects 
we would abandon all across the world. In varying degrees the story would 
apply to our local, regional and world involvements. 


It is not so easy to sketch our involvements in consortia. I dare say 
they are far more extensive than we may imagine. I hope it will suffice 
to give some examples and let each one here do the multiplication. 


There is the consortium established to develop housing. This may be 
Jow-cost housing to serve the poor or the aging. It may involve two or more 
local congregations. It may be denominational or inter-denominational. 
We have recently formed a consortium with the AME Church and are in 
negotiation with the American Baptists. 


There is the consortium to carry on an inner city mission enterprise 
or institution. It may seek to develop an effective strategy of mission in 
the city. JSAC — Joint Strategy and Action Committee — formed by a 
number of national urban mission executives would be one example. There 
are many local and regional counterparts. The extent to which units of this 
council are involved would determine the influence to be felt here. 


There is the consortium to develop community organization. An 
outstanding example here would be IFCO — Inter-religious Foundation 
for Community Organization. The primary purpose here is to assist black- 
led community organizations on the principle of self-determination within 
clearly established guidelines. Other consortia involve such areas of com- 
mon interest as campus ministry; Appalachian poverty; urban training; 
research; exploration in Christian education, etc. 


There is the consortium to carry forward projects related to the 
mission overseas. A classic example of this would be the Theological 
Education Fund established to administer millions of dollars made avail- 
able by the Ford Foundation and various denominational mission boards. 
The purpose was to upgrade theological education all over the world. 
These over-seas consortia do not so directly affect the processes of denomi- 
national planning councils but they do have implications for missionary 
education, stewardship and other groups in many indirect ways. 
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It seems to me that an essential characteristic of a consortium is that 
a new entity is formed which carries responsibility for policy, planning, 
finance, administration and evaluation in specific areas of mission. It may 
also initiate other coalitions within itself or with others for specific 
purposes. 

II. CONTRASTS 

It may be helpful to draw a few basic lines to contrast between 
consortia and councils. 

1. Membership: Consortia aim at membership of only those bodies 
which identify commonly shared purposes and methods; councils aim at 
comprehensive membership. 

2. Decision-making powers: In Consortia these may remain with 
ihe denomination as in JSAC or be vested in the corporate entity establish- 
ed as in IFCO; councils, decision making powers remain with the denomi- 
nation only in terms of financial commitment and the persuasiveness of 
denominational representatives. 

3. Action in mission: Consortia — collaberative style permitting 
action in absence of clear censensus (in JSAC style); councils, strong 
majority or concensus required. 

4. General character: Consortia fits the “broker” image; councils, 

the churches in action for mission. 
5. Staff authority: Consortia - staff people bring denominational 
controls into consortia and cannot change them without going back to 
denominations (JSAC style) ; councils — council staffs lose primary iden- 
tification with denominations and so become everybody’s servants but 
their own bosses. 

6. Strengths: Consortia — direct action in limited area of mission 
concern, flexibility in strategy of action, more specific approach to and 
use of resources, greater freedom in administration; councils, broader 
base for policy formation, provide opportunity for relating to total needs 
and determination of program priorities, better evaluation and control. 

7. Weaknesses: Consortia, proliferation of initiatives, loss of bal- 
ance in total mission, possible weakening of councils, consequent loss of 
sense of unity and capacity to work within church oriented structures; 
councils, difficulty in developing policy for program and authorizing 
action for mission so as to be timely, red tape in making program clear- 
ences, and in administrative procedures, difficulties of disengagement from 
obsolete forms of mission to meet changing circumstances. 


II. WHICH WAY AHEAD 


[t is obvious that our program planning through this Council cannot 
be done without reference to the influence of the ecumenical movement 
and the trends so clearly established with respect to consortia. How do 
we respond? 

First of all. we are committed to emphasizing and participating in 
ecumenical planning and action for mission. We must face the reality of 
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consortia. I believe we must keep all options open regarding councils and 
consortia, but that in our planning and participation we must follow some 
clear guidelines so as to lay hold upon the strengths of our conciliar in- 
volvements and opportunities while at the same time avoiding the weak- 
nesses and pitfalls of consortia. 

The National Council of Churches as well as the Consultation on 
Church Union has been grappling with this matter. 

In May, 1969 the National Council amended its by-laws to establish 
some guidelines for official relationship between the Council through its 
program boards and consortia created by two or more of its member or 
eligible member communions. Let me quote the action: 

“When member communions of the NCC feel called upon to move 

ahead on their own and to create a structure for enabling joint mission 

to come to pass, being ready to assume full responsibility for the con- 
sequences, there would appear to be no reason why they ought not to 
be able to avail themselves of the same privileges accorded related 
movements. Consequently the following new paragraph is recom- 
mended for addition to the by-laws: 
Part II] — Paragraph 3 
A program board may, by action of the General Board, enter into 
a (sponsoring) relationship with an agency or other instrumen- 
tality created by two or more member communions or eligible non- 
member communions for the purpose of engaging in joint action 
for mission. A condition to the establishment of such (sponsor- 
ship) shall be acceptance by the instrumentality of the aims and 
purposes of the Council which relate to the instrumentality’s in- 
terest and concerns, as such aims and purposes are defined in the 
Constitution, Bylaws, and other official documents of the Council. 
(Sponsorship) shall include the establishment of an administrative 
relationship between the instrumentality and the Council, while 
providing for the retention by the instrumentality of its organiza- 
tional integrity and its freedom to take program actions and make 
public statements independent of, and disassociated from the 
Council.” ' 

It is well known that the conciliar movement is beset with many 
problems as it seeks to adjust to the swift changes taking place in our 
nation and the world. It may be tempting for various programs bodies 
which are accustomed to working cooperatively through councils to by-pass 
these channels when problems appear. This has already occurred in some 
instances. 

It seems to me that we have a stewardship in respect to the Councils 
of Churches with which we are associated as well as an urgent need to 
plan for mission imperatives. I would suggest that we always test our 
participation in consortia for consistency with our participation in and 
support of councils of churches, particularly in terms of basic aims and 
purposes. 
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COUNCILS, CONSORTIA AND COCU* 


By Warren H. Turner, Jr. 


INTRODUCTION 


The principal expression of the unity of Christ’s Church in the United 
States has for more than twenty years been the National Council of Church- 
es. The decade of the Sixties has witnessed major new ecumenical phe- 
nomena, most notable, of course, Vatican II and its consequent develop- 
ments. In addition to these, in the United States the scene has been 
remarkably enlarged and modified by the progress of the nine-member 
Consultation on Church Union, on the one hand, and the rapid emergence 
of the consortium movement on the other. The purpose of this paper will 
be to raise, precipitate and sharpen some of the issues and problems for 
American churches inhering in the present state of American ecumenism. 
In general the over-all “problem” for each American church (if, indeed 
it can be properly described as a problem at all) is that of its own total 
ecumenical stance. 


The scope of this paper’s consideration will be limited to national 
(as compared with regional or local) consortia. It is essential to under- 
stand however, that the primary areas of proliferation are local and re- 
cional. For example, there are currently approximately 55 “local JSAC’s” 
of which 21 are separately staffed and more than half the balance are 
staffed by coopted denominational staff. By far a larger variety of types. 
forms and objectives is to be found in local consortia than in those com- 
prehended by this paper. To be sure, the formation of such local coali- 
tions has been enormously stimulated by the development of alliances at 
the national level. 


In his preliminary draft no attempt will be made to review either the 
specific undertakings made by the participants in the Consultation on 
Church Union or the specific constitutional and by-law provisions of the 
National and World Councils of Churches to which the constituent mem- 
hers have been subscribed. Nor is attention given here to national partici- 
pation by American churches in overseas-focused consortia, of which 
there are more than a few. Finally, this paper will not attempt to enumer-: 
ate or explore at length the ramifications of the different provisions of 
the various consortia falling within its scope. 

It may be that “the consortium movement” is a new, and possibly 
even suspect, phrase. Some have called it ’The Ad Hoc Church”; others 
speak of “coalitions” or “alliances”. What all are describing is some 
form of working agreement on the basis of which three or more church 
boards or agencies undertake to carry out together some part of their work 


This draft paper, revised was presented to the Consultation on Program of the 
Consultation on Church Union and is used with its permission. 
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with or without “secular” allies. While it is indisputably more of a rising 
trend than a formal “movement”, nonetheless it is more and more becom- 
ing a preferred way of carrying out some kinds of church program. Thus 
it has the implicit characteristics of a “movement”. One consequence is 
the seeking out — and often the finding — of allies, usually other religious 
bodies (e.g. the Rabbinical Council, etc.) but sometimes “secular” volun- 
tary agencies (e.g., The American Jewish Committee, The Council of 
Southern Mountains, The New York Urban Coalition, etc.) to become 
parties to the working compact either at the outset or later. The “Con- 
sortium Movement”, then, describes a growing complex of variously 
“irregular” — i.e. novel and extra-conciliar — and variously formal work- 
ing commitments to plan jointly, or to finance jointly, or to man jointly, or 
to publicize jointly, or to do jointly things presumably better done jointly 
than separately and for which no available instrumentalities are considered 
adequate by the initiators. The basic imperatives underlying this move- 
ment are ecumenical, not merely empirical. 

Generally speaking, the ecumenical movement has since its earliest 
modern days been characterized by at least four major aspects, of varying 
relative importance cach to the other in the various American churches, 
to wit: 

First, the development and maintenance of relationship of full com- 

munion with other churches. 

Second, continuous approaches to “organic unity” involving other 

churches (currently focused in but limited to participation in COCU). 

Third, fullest feasible participation in cooperative (primarily con- 

ciliar) instrumentalities. 

Fourth, development and participation in a variety of instrumentali- 

ties for united witness and work (e.g. Bible Societies, University 

Christian Movement, etc.). 

The consortium movement thus has antecedents extending back into 
the nineteenth century. What’s new about the phenomenon which now 
confronts the American churches is the recent rapid proliferation of such 
instrumentalities all across the map of the American churches. 


GENERAL BACKGROUND 


In the early 1940’s the primary bodies of many of the major American 
churches authorized full participation in the then forming World Council 
of Churches which become fully effected upon the adoption by their 
designated representatives in 1948 of the Constitution of the WCC. 

Later on in the 1940’s the plenary bodies of the constituting churches 
acted similarly with respect to the contemplated National Council of 
Churches, which authorizations took effect on the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of the NCC in 1950. 

In 1961 the General Convention authorized the Episcopal Church 
to join the United Presbyterian Church in convening what soon came to 
be known as the Consultation on Church Union (COCU); the General 
Conventions of 1964 and 1967 endorsed continued participation in the 
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Consultation with the specific understanding that these actions did not 
constitute a commitment to unite. Similar actions have by now been 
taken by the plenary bodies of nine American churches. 


The first of the contemporary national consortia was organized in 
1962. Authorizing actions have since been taken by appropriate boards and 
agencies of the churches to bring into existence, join, and/or sustain at 
least a dozen national level consortia. Evidently plenary body authori- 
zation has been deemed necessary in very few, if indeed any, instances. 
In general participation entails both staff time and finance. Varying 
styles of financial participation have emerged; optional joint funding on 
a project basis is one prevalent style; common funding on a pro rata basis 
is less frequently practiced; staffing practices most common include the 
provision of coopted staff and the recruitment of special staff. 


We focus on the period of the 1960’s. The development of consortia 
has grown at an almost exponential pace during this time, with particularly 
rapid escalation, in the period from 1966 to date. Throughout the United 
States the period of the 60’s has been marked by increasing social unrest, 
focusing initially in Civil Rights, and then encompassing the large pockets 
of poverty in the midst of overwhelming affluence, and more recently 
focusing in what has come to be known as the Crisis of the Cities or the 
Crisis in American Life. 

Meanwhile, in 1961 the New Delhi Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches challenged all the churches to engage in Joint Action for 
Mission (JAM), the National Council of Churches completed the merger 
of its Home Missions Unit and its Social Education and Action Units by 
the end of 1964, and the successful conclusion of Vatican IJ opened new 
avenues and doors for styles and structures of joint action (as well as co- 
operative action) that had not previously been open to the churches. 


But within the American churches, the growing concentration during 
the 50’s on the troubled inner-city parish had helped set the stage for the 
entrance on the scene of consortia. Episcopal, Roman Catholic and Presby- 
terian clergy acquired particular notice for their “novel” or pioneering 
“experiments”. “The Successful Inter City Parish” study of the NCC was 
commissioned — and after much cost in time, tensions and money, quietly 
“folded”. In the Episcopal Church the “Church and City Conference” was 
organized, “Urban” succeeded “Inner City”, “Urban Work” was given 
high priority by the plenary bodies of most churches, and hundreds of lay 
and clerical leaders become convinced that the hour was late, the problems 
complex, the requisite competences largely secular, and the allies both es- 
sential and available. 


If this paper has a thesis, it is that the concurrent influences of the 
empirical learnings of Church workers in the cities in the 50’s, together 
with the social, conciliar and ecclesiastical developments of the early 60’s 
provided the major impetus for the consortium phenomenon. Moreover, 
the very fact that the ecclesiastical and conciliar developments contained 
(at least in the United States) the potential of isolating “the Jewish com- 
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munity” served to stimulate rather than diminish the tendency to conceive 
several such consortia ab initio as interreligious or interfaith whenever 
feasible. ; 

If it can be said fairly, as the writer believes, that the principal com- 
mon objective of consortia has been the achievement of Joint Action in 
Mission to a degree and in ways not previously achieved or available, then 
it must also be said that the word “Mission” is used in its broadest sense 
— the sense in which theologians have been construing it since at least the 
1950’s. For while numerically the majority of national consortia have been 
conceived as integrally related to the Church’s mission to society, not a 
few have grown out of the Church’s mission of nurture. Nonetheless, the 
consortium phenomenon initially addressed itself primarily to particular 
major issues and particular major institutions in American Society. 

Perhaps for clarity this is a useful point at which to define ”joint 
action” as “simultaneous and separate”. 


CURRENT SITUATION 


The Rev. Kenneth G. Neigh, Executive Secretary of the Board of 
National Missions of the United Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
summarizes in the first of two papers prepared in 1968 for the Executive 
Committee of COCU the current posture of those churches which are most 
active in forming national consortia as follows: 


“Across the field of National and Homeland Ministries, in the present 
ecumenical climate, the following assumptions are accepted by most 
major Protestant denominations: 


a) That new projects should be undertaken only on the basis of 
interdenominational understandings and policies. 

b) That, so far as possible, new projects should be understood as 
on behalf of a united Church enterprise. 

c) That there should be renewed and continuous effort to eliminate 
injurious interdenominational competition. 

d) That study and planning processes and special training programs 
should be interdenominationalized as far as possible. - 

e) That local and state conciliar structures should have the support 
of responsible denominational judicatories.” 


This seems to be a fair, albeit conservative, statement of the matter, 
except to the extent that the assumptions are attributed to the “denomina- 
tions.” It surely applies to their staffs; to a lesser degree it holds for 
their boards; in only one case does the writer know of a plenary body 
taking a generally similar position. 

In Table 1 on the next pages we attempt to summarize a comprehensive 
overview of current involvements in consortia. Being comprehensive and 
being an overview, it is necessarily incomplete and susceptible of miscon- 
struction; being arranged in approximately the chronological order of 
organization it sometimes separates related or similar enterprises. 
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Focus 


Urban 
Ministry 
Training 


Housing 


Campus 
Ministries 


National Min. 
Strategy, 
Development 
and Action 


Fair 
Employment 
Practices 


Appalachia 
Poverty 


TABLE I 


Date Basic “Board” Own Staff/ 
Title Organized Inst. Membership Budget 

Urban Trng. Center 1962 — Corporation Wide, interdenom., Yes 
for Christian many COCU 
Mission (UTCCM) 
Urban American Inc. 1963 Corporation Advis. Com. Private/ Yes 

volunteer sectors 
United Ministries in (1964) Covenant 6 COCU plus 3 Prot. Yes 
Higher Education (UMHE) 
Joint Strategy & 1966 _— Policy 9 COCU plus NCC, Yes 
Action Com. (JSAC) (1964) Endorsement plus 1 Prot. 
Project Equality (1964) 111 Religious bodies Yes 

in 11 localities 
Interreligious 1965 Interreligious Yes 
Advisory Com. 1 RC, 4 COCU, 2 Prot. 

NCC, Interelig. 

Commission on 1966 Corporation Comprehensive, broad, Yes 


Religion in Appalachia 
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The extent of resources being committed by national boards and 
agencies of the churches to national level consortia is not fully known. 
It can be said with real assurance that the financial commitments are 
indeed significant. In at least one church, for instance, the total budget 
in 1969 exceeds sum of the total budgeted for the programs of the National 
and World Councils of Churches. Consequently, it seems probable that the 
staff time committed to participation in consortia by national boards and 
agencies may similarly approximate or exceed the total committed to the 


World and National Councils of Churches. 


It may be useful then, to summarize the current situation somewhat as 
follows: 


1. Proliferation at the national level has been rapid and accelerating. 


2. “Competition” for resources, both talent and dollars, of the boards 
and agencies is already a reality. 


3. Consortia have tended to be formed in the following areas of the 
ministry of the Church: 


(1) “Urban” ministries 

(2) Training facilities 

(3) Specific portions of social action ministries. 

(4) Specific portions of social welfare ministries. 

(5) Ministries to or within specific major cultural institutions. 
(6) Ministries of nurture. 


4. Consortia initially focusing in planning, strategic studies, etc., have 
tended to become operational, often by propagating local counter- 
part consortia. 


However, whereas at least eight of the consortia identified in the 
Table have as their focus areas of concern and responsibility of the Divi- 
sion of Christian Life and Mission of the NCC, that Division has been 
responsibly involved in enabling or sustaining only three or four and is 
not generally kept apprised by the others. COCU as such has not been in- 
volved in the eighth, although as the table indicated, various groupings of 
COCU member churches are involved in the consortia, and two received at 
Jeast implicit stimulus from COCU. Of the three concerned with educa- 
tion, whether higher, public or “Christian Education”, the Division of 
Christian Education of the National Council of Churches has been res- 
ponsibly involved in one, supportive in principle and continuously cog- 
nizant of the other two. ‘ 


The extent of participation of the various COCU churches in the 
various consortia enumerated in the Table varies widely. By and large, 
the United Presbyterian Church, the Episcopal Church, and the United 
Church of Christ most frequently appear among the sponsors or partici- 
pants, with the Presbyterian Church in the United States and the United 
Methodist Church only slightly evident. 


This brings us to the October 1969 Conference on Program sponsored 
by COCU. The agenda Committee for this Conference has provisionally 
agreed that a most important objective of the Conference should be to 
identify areas for united action in mission by the COCU Churches, hope- 
fully both immediately feasible and relatively tractable. The Agenda Com- 
mittee, then is contemplating a relatively orderly process of consortium 
construction, both building up and expanding the informal COCU-CEM 
and COCU-FM process and encouraging further consirtia formation in 
the areas outlined in the able. It will be important for the Conference 
to be aware of the different histories of consortia formation which do 
not ordinarily reflect such ordely procedure. Some were formed out of a 
spontaneous need for collaboration, others grew out of a study process, 
some have been geared to a single issue, etc. 


SOME IMPLICATIONS 
A. For Councils. 


The consortium movement has already had major implications for 
Councils of Churches. In general, consortia formed by national denomi- 
national agencies and their executives have tended, often deliberately, to 
bypass regional, state and local Councils as the programs of the consortia 
became increasingly operational. It is generally agreed that State and 
local Councils have been very weak with, of course, significant exceptions; 
in some cases the effect of these consortia has been to weaken them even 
further. For the officials of regional judicatories of participating churches 
this has posed dilemmas and even problems; implicitly we can expect 
their predicament to intensify. Generally speaking, the ecumenical policy 
of the churches has included urging of full participation by judicatories 
and parishes in local and State Councils. How are they to respond when, 
for example, one consortium (JSAC) offers attractive extra-conciliar 
options and flexibility? 


The implications of the consortium movement for the shape and 
future of the National Council of Churches are similar but different. (It 
has been observed previously that the marriage of the Home Missions and 
Social Education and Action Units of the NCC was completed by 1 Jan- 
uary 1965, which marks the beginning of the maximum acceleration of 
the consortium movement.) The NCC has (by now) moved to have its 
Constitution amended by the General Assembly this December ’69 so as 
to provide recognition of consortia and a variety of options for NCC 
involvement/coordination/participation therein. Meanwhile, the support 
for NCC-DCLM units and for programs related to Urban Ministries, to 
comprehensive planning, to strategy development, and to Ministries in 
Higher Education (note the consortia in these areas) has not grown com- 
mensurate with support for programs in other areas. Moreover, in some 
of these areas support by the very denominations participating in the 
coalitions has been reduced or perhaps even withdrawn. Partly in con- 
sequence of these developments the President of the NCC, with the full 
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support and urging of the Executive Committee thereof, has initiated a 
reappraisal of the role and functions of Councils and particularly of the 
NCC in the light of the current situation and the current expectations of 
the churches. One of the first tasks of the Reappraisal Committee of the 
NCC is to determine what it is, indeed, that the churches now expect of 
Councils and particularly of the NCC. 


B. For COCU 

Implications for the Consultation on Church Union iiself are likewise 
at least potentially severe. Need more be said than to refer to the address 
of an Episcopal Bishop to his Convention in January, 1969 in which speak- 
ing of JSAC, he said: “This kind of ecumenism speaks to me loud and 
clear! . .. In my opinion COCU has been bypassed by the events of ecu- 
menical history.” Is it possible that the consortium movement, if it con- 
tinues at the pace already developed may militate against the achievement 
of a United Church by the present participants? By some of them? Or 
is it more likely that the experience of sharing in such ad hoc alliances 
may accelerate the process of uniting for some or all of the participants? 
As prime movers in the consortium movement, are staff executives modify- 
ing ecumenical policy or implementing it? Are they facilitating or inhi- 
biting COCU? While the implications for COCU are not clear, it seems 
they may well be critical. 


SOME PREVALENT MAJOR PROBLEM AREAS 


In general, it can be said that the consortia, so long as they concen- 
trate on mid to long-range planning, on heightening the visibility of the 
Church’s concern for people affected by social or cultural issues, and so 
long as they limit their operations to developing common strategy for 
implementation by each participant in his own ways and through his own 
channels, tend not to raise major operational problems. 


I. Impairment of Conciliar Development. 


In general, then, the consortium movement appears to be for 
those most involved, a deliberate preference for joint action over 
cooperative action at the national level. And yet, so to dichotomize 
consortia on the one hand, and Councils on the other is somewhat 
arbitrary. For indeed, in recent years through such instrumentali- 
ties as the Commission on Religion and Race, the Delta Ministry, 
and the Crisis in the Nation Program, the NCC has sought ways 
(not altogether successfully to be sure) to achieve a degree of joint 
action exceeding the bounds of mere consensus of the thirty-four 
member churches. However, this very fact (which is not entirely 
new in the life of the NCC) may impair the capacity of the Council 
to become a continually more inclusive arena for the American 
churches. Continuously more inclusive membership has always been 
an explicit hope and objective of those engaged in the conciliar move- 
ment. The recent enhanced capacity of the NCC to achieve and give 
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leadership to joint action may tend to discourage conservative evan- 
gelicals and others from contemplating membership at the very time 
they and the Roman Catholic Church have been revising their ecu- 
menical postures so as to make their participation in the cooperative 
movement a distinct near-term possibility! 


Isolation of certain groups. 


Also, the consortium movement in conjunction with COCU may 
have the unintended effect of further isolating such groups as the 
Orthodox, the Lutherans, and the conservative evangelical churches, 
and may therefore have a major impact on the shape and dimensions 
of the ecumenical movement in the 70’s. Also, to date, the consor- 
tium movement has largely not included American Negro churches, 
including those participating in COCU. This may be owing to special 
factors other than choice; however, this too is a part of the problem 
area. 


Constituency involvement. 


Consortia have not been as successful as councils in avoiding 
staff domination. A real problem here, of course, is the exclusion, 
whether deliberate or otherwise, of constituency. (This is also a 
problem in the NCC and the program boards of its four units, which 
has been considered repeatedly by the General Board and its key com- 
mittees.) Some see in this a potential loss of proper accountability or 
control. Others see a potential for cliques and cross-consortial cliques 
(i.e. many of the same people appear on the boards of several con- 
sortia). And still others see it as a threat to appropriate agreed 
procedures. In the writer’s view, the chief losses are: first, the lack 
of adequate involvement, awareness and consequent interpretation 
by representative church leadership; and second, potential deepening 
of the “chasm” between national staff on the one hand and consti- 
tuency on the other. 


Policy, control. 

Another and related problem area is the natural temptation or 
tendency of such semi-antonomous enterprises to make policy for 
their employing boards (or to prompt it) by the very decisions they 
reach (and the very ways they reach them), as they direct their 
operations. For example there may be a specific Executive Council 
policy on which an E. C. executive bases his action to approve a 
project presented to a consortium on which he serves, such an action 
constitutes a priority decision which potentially might not have been 
acceptable to the Council without prior modification of either the 
project or the policy. 


Theological integrity 
Another problem area is the tendency to “dilute” the governing 
body of certain types of consortia by specifying additional “Board” 
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membership on the basis of competence, familiarity with the institu- 
tion or issue involved, or representativeness of the group or insti- 
tution served. This raises the question of the capacity of a consor- 
tium to maintain an appropriate degree of what might be called 
theological integrity or theological fidelity. (The dimensions of 
this problem are obviously quite different from the integrity/fidelity 
requirements of the different faiths in interreligious consortia.) It 
is notable that active consortia participating persons have been 
among those who have pointed out that virtually no persons carrying 
Faith and Order responsibilities for their denominations have been 
participants in consortia and vice versa! 


Costs 

Stull another problem area is the general and perhaps increasing 
tendency not to use where available on a purchase-of-service basis 
the facilities and personnel of pre-existing conciliar structures. This 
tends to precipitate serious questions about “overhead” and similar 
charges entailed in sustaining Councils of Churches and in sustaining 
concurrently a number of independent, variously unrelated semi- 
autonomous enterprises. 


Resource allocation. 

It is not difficult of course, to imagine the day when the con- 
sortium movement might reach proportions as to confront the boards 
and agencies of the churches with serious questions about the use 
of their resources both human and financial, i.e. about priorities. 
The boards and agencies will need to satisfy themselves about admin- 
istrative overhead costs in the conduct of the Church’s missionary, 
educational and social programs; about the costs of time and travel 
for their staff entailed in conciliar and consortial participation; and, 
about the feasibility of participating in the management of many 
enterprises, conciliar and consortial. It is to be feared that boards 
and agencies might be tempted to opt for the conciliar enterprise 
as on balance presenting fewer problems! 


Conciliar role. 


The role of Councils of Churches has almost from the beginning 
been set forth as largely programmatic. Councils are specifically 
not authorized, in almost every instance, to foster negotiate or enable 
the achievement of inter-communion, organic union and other forms 
of merger. They have been commissioned to manifest the unity of 
the churches and to sustain their cooperative work and their continu- 
ing dialogue. With the passage of time their role has often shifted to 
that of program initiators from that of program enablers. The rapid 
emergence of the adaptable, flexible consortia precipitates the ques- 
tion of the future viability of councils as program agencies. The 
question is rapidly becoming: “To what extent, if any, should 
councils engage. in or initiate programs?” 
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United action ambivalence. 

Both councils in fostering cooperative action and consortia in 
enabling joint action, for different reasons, to be sure, leave to one 
side consideration of opportunities and necessities for united action. 
(Even the Church World Service segment of the NCC, which some 
might construe as almost an exception to this statement has not 
demonstrated a capacity to enlarge both the areas of united action 
and the participation of churches therein.) To the extent that the 
consortium movement relies upon denominational identification 
with projects, the hard united action question remains unaddressed. 


CONCLUSON 


The values gained by American churches from their participation in 


COCU, in Councils, and most recently in consortia are truly large and 
incontrovertible. Surely, these are products of the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Those churches who stand outside or feel they are being somehow left 
outside of this whole complex must be deeply troubled from time to time 
when they contemplate the enrichment of the lives of the “participant” 
churches. But some in both groups are wondering whether ecumania is 
becoming epidemic. 
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THE CRISIS IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION: 
REFLECTIONS OF ONE SINGED IN THE FIRE 


By Kerra Warxkins* 


My first experiences at Christian Theological Seminary occurred dur- 
ing the administration of a great man, Dean Orman L. Shelton. He was 
at the peak of his powers and the School or Religion was completely under 
his control. Every morning he spent a few minutes at his typewriter pre- 
paring the order of worship for chapel. At noon faculty gathered in a 
convenient place and processed to their appointed pews. The choir swept 
in with splendor, followed by the Dean and the preacher of the day. Except 
for Fridays, students in large numbers attended. 


Under Beauford A. Norris’s administration a process of democratiza- 
tion began. No longer did the faculty enter as a body; no longer did the 
president preside often. Early in his presidency, he turned full responsi- 
bility over to the professor of worship, and here is where I enter the 
picture. 


During my six-year administration, there have been further changes. 
No longer is chapel strictly a preaching service. Celebrations of the Lord’s 
Supper, special musical and dramatic performances, services of prayer, 
and experimental actions devised by students have become very common. 


How do students respond? In the February 7, 19609, issue of KOI- 
NONIA, the student newspaper, two references to chapel appeared. The 
editor suggested, along with some other proposals, that there be “a boycott 
of chapel services, including demonstrations and/or disruptions of the 
present chapel services until a universally aceeptable form and style of 
worship might be found.” A signed article, bearing the title “Is Chapel 
Dying?”, indicated the writer’s disillusionment with the chapel. Even 
though he had previously been the student who worked with the chaplain in 
preparing services, he now had decided to join “the exiles in the dining 
room” where he found “a real concern for worship which has integrity.” 
He lamented the fact that neither chapel committee nor dining room exiles 
had found adequate forms of worship. His article closed with these ques- 
tions: “Have we said ‘no’ to chapel and are waiting for it to die so we 
can bury it? Or, when shall we begin to construct?” 


Two weeks later the feature story in KOINONIA told of the founding 
of an underground chapel. Its primary concern would be “a meaningful 
understanding of the central event in Christendom”; the second concern 
would be “the resurrection of meaningful worship experiences which are 


* Keith Watkins, Professor of Worship and Parish Ministry at Christian Theological 
peru prepared this paper for the August 18, 1969 session of the Campbell 
nstitute. 
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honest expressions of confrontation with the infinite — that arise out of 
the community — rather than being stylized ‘forms’ imposed upon the 
community.” The writer indicated that the goal of this new movement 
was to bring about “change in the present autocratic chapel system.” 


Even seminary professors can feel the ground shake. In mid-second 
semester regular chapel procedures were suspended for six weeks, in favor 
of a wide variety of liturgical and paraliturgical acts, most of them con- 
cocted by students. At the close of the period we solicited evaluations. The 
tone of the responses is suggested by one sentence in one of the statements: 
“Evaluating four weeks of ‘Experiments in Worship’ stimulates personal 
feelings, and many questions, but provides almost no answers.” 


One permanent result is that a new chapel committee has been ap- 
pointed, one in which student representation will be able to outvote faculty 
representation, one in which the power of the chaplain can be trimmed to 
the degree that the committee wishes to trim it. (I sometimes wonder what 
the revered Dean Shelton would have done.) 


_ As I reflected upon the events of the year, | prepared an interpre- 
tation for this newly appointed committee, excerpts of which are suitable 
on this occasion. 


The reorganization of the chapel committee is one result of the 
current grasping for power by students across the land. Having discovered 
that schools and especially those at university level, are among the most 
authoritarian and paternalistic of American institutions students are 
demanding changes. On paper, at least, student power can now be wielded 
with respect to the seminary’s liturgical life. 


A second, very closely related, struggle also is occurring on campuses. 
Peter Schrag states it in a useful way: “The point is whether the idea of 
discipline — the way we used to talk about literature or history or mathe- 
matics — still makes sense or whether all education will be devoted either 
to technical questions (the building of economic models, or conflict reso- 
lution, or molecular biology) or to questions such as “Who am I?” and 
“How can I touch you?” (“The End of the Great Tradition”, Saturday 
Review, February 15, 1969, page 94.) 


These two struggles are related in this way: the authoritarianism 
and paternalism are based, in part, on the assumption that the professor 
is a master of his discipline and that the student has come to learn it from 
him. It can still be argued that the professor knows his craft. But students 
with ever greater force are questioning the value of that craft. Further- 
more, says Schrag, they are questioning the value of knowing. The “Kid” 
objects to reading Augustine because he doesn’t like Augustine. ‘The 
kid is a feeler. He already knows — doesn’t want to know anything more. 
History is not his bag; history is a cop-out. He knows what it’s like. He 
has the true faith. He is not merely a romantic; he has flipped back to sixth- 
century mysticism.” 
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_. When students espouse values so different from those upon which 
the schools are founded, conflict is inevitable. The more vigorously students 
prosecute their demands, the more they threaten what faculty believes to 
be the nature of their work and the justification of the school’s existence. 


The conflict easily develops around worship. Three years ago a 
student selected hymns for'a chapel service, using the closest things to gospel 
songs in our hymnal. After chapel two of the youngest and most “theo- 
logical” members of the faculty objected. Their statement {o me was that 
we are obligated to provide worship that is right whether students like 
it or not. Such a position makes sense in the older school: the professor 
knows the truth and is responsible for it; students are here to learn this 
new craft, and thus to become mature practioners themselves. 


Before leaving this subject, I do want to say something in its behalf. 
Worship is a well-developed discipline. The literature bearing upon this 
subject is enormous — including the “pure” scholarship of scientific 
anthropology and the partisan polemic of theological rationales. The 
body of current experimentation is very large. Technical expertise is of 
considerable importance. A person can no more easily become competent 
in the field of worship than he can in the field of pastoral care. 


This point of view is countered by the claim that worship ought not 
be compared with the “disciplines.” Instead, it should be compared with 
parties, or to use a more sophisticated word, celebrations. A good party 
grows out of (1) some focus for the group, such as a birthday, (2) a spirit 
of festivity, and (3) devices for group merry-making. Although there are 
professional party-givers available, they are more a matter of convenience 
than of necessity. 


The practical problem now facing the chapel committee is mediation 
between these two views: worship as craft and worship as party. Only 
when worship is administered as craft (or theological discipline) will the 
majority of faculty, staff, trustees, and a minority of the student body be 
satisfied. Only when worship is administered as party (or celebration) 
will the majority of students and a minority of faculty and staff be satis- 


fied. 


And now, in a matter of days, the peace of summer time, when a 
professor is bothered only by his books, will be shattered as students 
return. Will they any longer care about chapel? Will last year’s lessons 
be remembered? Will peace prevail? Will my work be less heavily laden 
with anxiety? I hope so. Midway through the struggles of last year, remem- 
bering the peace of my previous year with a local church, I told my presi- 
dent, “I’m never going on leave again; or if I go, I'll never come back 
to the seminary!” 

Instead of talking about the theme for tonight, “Crisis in Theological 
Education,” I have described one example. On our campus last year, there 
was a second episode, this one dealing with the total program of study that 
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we have developed for the Master of Divinity degree. Students objected to 
its content, its procedures, our teaching, and the administration of the 
program. I have no idea of what may develop this coming year. Only 
the most naive would assume that having endured a year of tribulation, 
we may now expect to enter that “sabbath rest” that the author of 
Hebrews describes so longingly. 


Back of this case study are some generalizations bearing upon to- 
night’s theme. 


(1) The crisis in theological education is nothing more nor less than 
the crisis on university campuses around the world; and this crisis is but 
one part of the social upheaval in our time. Other parts of that upheaval 
are the struggle between rich and poor, between Wallace pragmatists and 
McCarthy visionaries, between the tired cultures of the West and the ag- 
gressive vitality of Asia and Africa. 

(2) This social upheaval must be interpreted, to use the words of 
Susanne K. Langer, as “a violent passage from a world we cannot salvage 
to one we cannot see.” The turmoil of our current “middle ages” will 
be quieted only when we reach the far shore of a new world culture. (Phili- 
sophical Sketches, P. 141) 

(3) The church, to borrow an analogy of Karl Heim’s, “is like a ship 
on whose deck festivities are still kept up and glorious music is heard, 
while deep below the water-line a leak has been sprung and masses of water 
are pouring in, so that the vessel is settling hourly lower though the pumps 
are manned day and night.” (Christian Faith and Natural Science, p. 24). 
As professor of worship, I’m in charge of topside festivities. Even on the 
far shore there will be a place for music. 

(4) In such a time, there is one stance appropriate to the Christian: 
it combines a measured recklessness with visionary expectation, confident 
that the God of our fathers is driving us toward a future that is greater 
and better than any past men have known. 


Postscript 


I also have some maxims to guide middle-aged professors — and other 
tired and cynical people. They come in two pairs. 

(1,a) Every episode must be dealt with seriously for each struggle 
for power contains the total crisis of our time. 

(1,b) Every episode must be disposed of matter-of-factly, because 
particular issues being debated are generally incidental and the crisis con- 
tinues regardless of specific decisions reached. 

(2,a) People in authority must work as though they had no authority, 
for only when all people involved participate will decisions be effective. 

(2.b) People in power must use their authority decisively according 
to their convictions, for weakness and inactivity in high office are usually 
greater crimes against humanity than the mistakes sometimes committed 
by vigorous leaders. 
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